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This pamphlet, published 1951 by Western Personnel Institute, 
Pasadena, California, by permission of the copyright holder, is a 
condensation of a book by Ruth Cranston entitled World Faith , 
published and copyrighted 1949 by Harper & Brothers, New York 
City. The reader will find that book helpful for more complete 
and detailed study. Because of space limitations only six major 
religions can be discussed here. They represent the beliefs of the 
big blocs of people who today have to live and work together, and 
to work out together the framework of the world society. 







Today in all parts of the world people are seek¬ 
ing a practical spiritual philosophy for the indi¬ 
vidual and a sound moral base for the new world 
order. 

The object of this pamphlet is to present the great 
spiritual ideals of the world as set forth in the reli¬ 
gions of various peoples. If we are to live and work 
together in One World—to get along and under¬ 
stand each other at all—certainly we must try to 
understand each other’s philosophy of life and 
basic ideals. 

In the study of the faiths of different peoples 
certain common principles emerge—certain beliefs 
and spiritual laws taught by all our great Prophets 
and seers. These form a natural base for a world 
morality for today and a natural foundation for 
our world society. 

From a cultural standpoint nothing brings one 
close to a people so quickly—or gives understand¬ 
ing of a civilization so completely—as the study 
of its religious ideals. Art, literature, social sys¬ 
tem, education—all are revealed through the study 
of religion. 

It is hoped that this pamphlet may serve as an 
introduction and incentive to such study. 
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Beliefs of the Modes 

Like many other primitive peoples the early Indians worshipped 
nature powers—Dyu, “the shining” (similar to Zeus) ; Indra, the rain 
giver; Agni, god of fire; Surya, the bright sunlight; Varuna, the god of 
wind, and so on. All these were important powers for the energetic, 
nomadic people who poured down from the north over the Hindu Kush 
and wandered about upper India seeking pasture for their flocks. Their 
Vedas, or scriptures (handed down orally for many centuries), were at 
first the hymns and prayers, the ritual for the worship of these gods. 
The Rig-Veda—said to be the oldest scripture in the world—contains 
1,028 hymns addressed to the various gods, showing simple faith in 
them, asking increase in progeny, cattle, wealth and various boons. 

Later, as the people had more leisure and became more thoughful 
there developed the Upanishads, or “sitting-down talks” which deal with 
the nature of the creative principle, the Universal Spirit behind this 
magnificent world—and man’s relation to it. These latter parts of the 
Vedas are called Aranyakas, or forest books—as they contain truths 
revealed to and taught by the forest sages and wise men of that early 
time. They form some of the loftiest and most majestic utterances in 
our whole library of world philosophy; thus disproving the contention of 
various modern writers that fear and the lower instincts form the basis 
of all primitive religion. 

“Hear ye, children of immortal bliss!” says the Upanishad. “I have 
known the Ancient One who is beyond all darkness and delusion. . . . 
Without beginning, without end, he is not destroyed when the body is 
destroyed. He is the Lord of all, he lives in the heart of every being. 
He who becomes sinless sees him—for he enters into that being and 
becomes one with him.” 

Those earliest scriptures of the race breathe an exalted and compre¬ 
hensive morality. There were no wicked divinities among those early 
deities, no mean or harmful practices. Anything lower, such as the 
myths about the gods and goddesses—degeneracies in connection with 
the caste system and so forth—came centuries later. 

Early Hindu Sages 

The Rishis, or forest sages, are among the earliest spiritual teachers 
of history. They set the ideal of Indian civilization and have remained 
throughout the ages the vital center of Indian spiritual and social struc¬ 
ture: the ideal that Gandhi has embodied and which made it possible 
for him to become a great national leader. Not the luxury-loving rajah 
with his jewels and elephants, but the religious devotee who has re¬ 
nounced all worldly luxury for a life of simplicity and service to his 
fellow men has been the national ideal for untold centuries. 
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The purpose of life according to the Hindus is not merely to acquire 
physical comforts but to develop the highest moral and spiritual powers 
of man. And the great teachers and prophets who have appeared from 
time to time to instruct man are considered the flower of life and are 
revered by them as the very incarnation of Divinity. 

The most beloved of these is the Lord Krishna, whose celebrated 
discourse to his disciple Arjuna in the Bhagavad-Gita, or “Song Celes¬ 
tial,” constitutes the major Hindu scripture. This is an allegory—an 
account of the eternal drama in which Everyman wages war with his 
own errors, led by his own soul on the battlefield of life. 

The Gita: Bible of the Hindus 

The Gita, as it is popularly called, is part of the gigantic epic of the 
Mahabharata. First written down about 100 B.C., it was transmitted 
orally for many generations. It contains .eighteen chapters, and these 
taken together, compose for the Hindus their spiritual textbook. Hindus 
of all sects and denominations read it daily for spiritual inspiration 
and guidance and it is used by college students and other groups of dif¬ 
fering backgrounds for common worship in institutions all over India. 

Basic Principles of the Hindu Faith 

The great theme of the Hindu faith as set forth in the Gita is Unity : 
the unity of man with man, of man with God, of man with the cosmos. 
All suffering arises from ignorance, say the Hindus, and this ignorance 
consists in the idea of manifoldness or separation between man and man, 
nation and nation. In reality all, even the animals, are one. And he 
who has attained this vision is no longer under delusion. He has attained 
the realization of the Infinite Unity or God. 

On the practical side the central principle of the Hindu faith is 
Dharma. Dharma means the Law of Life—and for an individual the 
law of that individual’s life according to the position to which he was 
born. Every nation, every social class, every group and every person 
has its natural moral law or dharma. According to the Hindus, a life 
is happy and successful if it follows that natural law and path of devel¬ 
opment, frustrated and miserable when it does not. 

The early chapters of the Gita are given to discussion of this law 
of Dharma, the nature of the soul and its development through rightful 
duty. Later chapters deal with the nature of God and the nature of the 
universe, matter and spirit, the heavenly man and the unheavenly, the 
duties of the castes, different kinds of worship, different “paths” and 
disciplines. 

Meditation or Action ? 

There is a chapter on the disputed question as to which is the greater 
path: that of the man who works in active life in the world or the one 
who renounces the world to seek enlightenment in solitary study and 
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concentration. Many people believe that the Hindu religion teaches com¬ 
plete inactivity and passive meditation. The Hindu scriptures give no 
such teaching. The Lord Krishna says: 

Do thine allotted task. 

Work is more excellent than idleness. . . . 

But if one eats 

Fruits of the earth, rendering to kindly Heaven 

No gift of toil, that thief steals from his world! (111-27,44) 

Like the Teachings of Christ 

Many of the passages in the Gita remind us of the teachings of 
Christ. As for example this beautiful hit from the fourth chapter: 

. . . Knowing Truth, thy heart no more 

Will ache with error, for the Truth shall show all things 

Subdued to thee as thou to Me. . . . 

The flame of knowledge wastes works’ dross away. 

There is no purifier like thereto 

In all this world, and he who seeketh it 

Shall find it—grown perfect in himself. 

And these verses from Chapter Six which remind us of the seventeenth 
chapter of St. John: 

Only by fullest service, perfect faith 
And uttermost surrender am I known. . . . 

But they that worship me with love, I love. 

They are in me, and I in them. 

And whoso thus discerneth Me in all and all in Me 
I never let him go. 

No Single Founder of the Hindu Faith 

The Hindu faith is founded not on any one historical person or 
persons but on these scriptures and spiritual laws revealed to the rishis, 
or wisemen, going back to the Upanishads of the very earliest days. As 
time went on they were overlaid with legend and tradition, like all 
religious lore—a vast mythology and elaborate ritual grew up around 
them; but the basic principles remained, and are still taught today in 
their primitive purity and simplicity by the sannyasins, or spiritual 
teachers. 

The Hindu Religion Has No Organized Church or Ecci 
Hierarchy. Temples are usually maintained by the local rajah 
wealthy person in the vicinity. The temple priests are suppc 
these and by the offerings of the worshipers. In India a sharp dxstinc- 
tion is made between the “paid priests” of the temple (looked down 
upon by many) and the traditional Hindu monks, or sannyasins—those 
who have renounced everything except their staff and begging bowl— 
and who are the spiritual guides of the nation. The latter are men of 
great learning and devotion, their lives dedicated to knowledge of God 
and service to mankind. Of course like all fine things they have their 
imitators—hundreds of wandering “monks” are merely lazy beggars 
who have donned the yellow robe to gain an easy living. 
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“We were told,” Sidney Webb said to Tagore, “that you have nine 
million wandering beggar monks in India.” 

“Yes,” said Tagore, “and I would support the whole nine million 
for nine saints—which we have also. Tell me, can you show me nine 
saints today in England?” 

Hindu Concept of God 

The Hindus worship God as Absolute and changeless Principle, the 
Unity behind all the diversities of phenomenal life; also as personal 
God appearing to man in form—as the Lord Krishna, Rama, Buddha, 
and others. Then there are the lesser gods and goddesses whom non- 
Hindus call “idols” but whom Hindus consider as attributes or qualities 
of the supreme God; such as Ganesh, god of wisdom; Lakshmi, goddess 
of beauty and wealth; Hanuman, representing highest service and devo¬ 
tion, and so on. These stand, as do the saints in Christian theology, each 
for some special quality and form of good; and their images are designed 
dramatically to call to mind that special quality. Hindus say that the 
vast majority of men need some concrete form round which to center 
their thoughts and aspirations and that they use their images for this 
purpose just as people of other religions use crosses, crescents, pictures 
of saints, and various symbols. 

Hindu Ideas of Creation. Hindus do not believe in a primal creation 
of life and the universe by an ultracosmic Deity. They believe rather in 
cycles of manifestation of life in different forms—the fine becoming 
visible, then returning to invisibility (but not to non-existence); every 
manifestation being an expression of the all-pervading God. They be¬ 
lieve in evolution—but in involution also; for (they say) nothing can 
come out that has not first gone in. So we are back at the chicken and 
the egg, the tree and the seed—that is, at an eternal cycle. The relation 
of the individual to the cycle, and to the evolutionary process generally, 
depends upon his own acts or Karma. 

Karma and Reincarnation 

Many people think that karma means some fatalistic destiny from 
which one cannot escape. The word literally means action. Karma does 
not mean blind fate. It means fate only in the sense of being bound to 
work under the conditions that one’s self by past actions has created. 
For to Indian people the position of affirming a future life for the soul 
but denying a past is wholly illogical. And they hold that the soul will 
live on for many lives after this, as it has lived many lives before; until 
it attains its final liberation. 

Hindus accept hereditary transmission in so far as furnishing physi¬ 
cal material to the soul is concerned. But they believe that the soul 
comes to take birth in those material conditions that exactly fit the 
spiritual state to which it has developed. And that state, as we have said, 
is determined by the nature of its own past acts or karma. But this 
karma instead of implying blind bondage or a negative and depressing 
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state of affairs, is in reality the most encouraging of laws. For it asserts 
that man is absolute master of his destiny. If the present life is his mak¬ 
ing he can undo it and better it as well. It puts the whole responsibility 
squarely upon our own shoulders. 

Reincarnation—karma—the unbroken continuity of life—together 
with sva-dharma, or individual morality according to present state of 
evolution: this is the backbone of the Hindu religion. For believing as 
they do that the soul has come to its present circumstances not by 
accident hut as one “station” of a long upward march through many 
lives, then each life and each position, be it that of king or scavenger, 
is regarded as a sacred opportunity. 

Caste and Dharma 

Caste was originally intended to indicate natural classes of society 
and their appropriate duties—a good deal like the professional codes 
and duties of medical or legal professional men in the West. The rigid¬ 
ities and social barriers in the caste system that grew up later were never 
intended by the early sages who first conceived it. 

According to Hindu tradition the Dharma of the four castes is 
clearly defined. The duty of the Brahmans , the sages and priests, is to 
lead a life of simplicity and constant God-consciousness and to teach 
the people what they have realized through their unswerving pursuit of 
Truth. 

The duty of the Kshatriyas, the rulers and warriors, is to protect 
and govern; to administer the people’s affairs wisely and generously, 
and with no thought for themselves or their personal interests. 

The duty of the Vaisyas, artisans and men of commerce, is to pro¬ 
duce: wealth, resources, everything that the society needs; to support 
the scholars, care for the old and infirm, pay the soldiers to fight for 
them, and so on. 

The duty of the Sudras, or laborers, is to serve, and to learn and grow 
through observing the others. 

“There are those four general types of men in every country and 
civilization,” says a Hindu writer. “And a happy and healthy society 
exists where each man is doing the work each is fitted for and where 
all four types and functions are equally respected. Our Hindu society 
degenerated when the Brahman or priest caste usurped more than its 
share of importance; and your Western society is equally in danger 
through your overemphasis of the commercial man’s prestige. Not till 
you encourage the development of some scholars and sages to lead you, 
to give breadth and loftiness to your daily life, not till we encourage and 
educate our ignorant laboring classes, will either of our societies realize 
its normal vigor.” 

It should be noted that during the past few years, with the political 
awakening in India, has come a strong native movement to abolish 
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caste barriers. Boys of the higher castes go voluntarily and in numbers 
to teach the pariahs and outcastes whom formerly they would have 
ignored. Gandhi instituted a powerful movement to abolish the “un¬ 
touchables” and legal action has now enforced the efforts of many liberal¬ 
thinking Indians who for years have been doing their utmost to remedy 
the abuses that have grown up. 

Sin and Salvation 

In regard to sin and salvation the Hindu believes all souls will be 
saved—and that through their own efforts and struggles, though it 
may take many lifetimes. Every man is unfolding, every man has the 
love of goodness and wisdom deep in his heart. That is proof of every 
man’s divinity. The individual experiences happiness for his good acts 
and misery for his evil ones. As long as he is under the experience of 
the phenomenal world or “maya” he is by its nature making present 
karma and experiencing the results of the past. 

Maya—often mistranslated “illusion”—actually means this relative 
or manifested existence we are going through; with its good and bad, 
pleasure and pain—its many contradictions and complexes. 

Yoga: Goal of Life of the Hindus 

The Hindus believe in the immortality and the potential divinity 
of the soul. This divinity is hidden now because of ignorance and maya 
—the contradictions and delusions of the relative life. It can be mani¬ 
fested through knowledge and coming into the realization of God (the 
great Indian word “Sadhana”)—and through a process of gradual 
purification and liberation. This Hindu method of liberation and spir¬ 
itual unfoldment is called Yoga. 

Yoga Means Union —or Oneness ivith God. Most Western peoples 
think that yoga means breathing exercises which lead to miraculous 
psychic powers. Yoga literally means “union”—the union between 
the individual spirit and the Supreme Spirit and the purification of the 
mind of the sense of egoism in order that this union may take place. 
Breathing exercises, postures, and meditations are some of the means 
by which that purification is accomplished and all the life currents set 
flowing in one direction. 

There are various yogas, or paths to the Supreme, suited to different 
temperaments. In the Juana Yoga of Knowledge the man of philosophical 
temperament tries to reach God through discrimination and intellectual 
analysis. Bhakti Yoga —the Yoga of Devotion—is for the man who 
clings to a personal God and seeks to merge his individual being with 
the being of his Lord. In Karma Yoga —or the Yoga of Action— the 
practical man in the thick of worldly affairs dedicates all the fruits of 
his labors to the Supreme Being and sees all people and things as so 
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many modes of that same Being. Finally there is Raja (or Royal) Yoga 
—the Yoga of Concentration of the mind and control over the natural 
powers, both external and internal. 

The sincere student following any one of these paths arrives at the 
goal. Egoism burned away, illumination comes and the pure in heart sees 
God: the supreme experience in all religions. 

Discrepancies Between Hindu Ideals and 
Outer Conditions 

Westerners very naturally comment on the obvious discrepancies be¬ 
tween these exalted Hindu ideals and appalling outer conditions—pov¬ 
erty, disease, child marriage, the “untouchables,” caste abuses, etc. 
Hindus blame much of their economic and physical misery on neglect¬ 
ful overlords; on exploitation by foreign powers and the fact that for 
many centuries they were a conquered people. Extreme conservatism 
on the part of the Hindus themselves in the past has also undoubtedly 
been responsible for some of their social evils. Today India is on the 
march—seething with activity. None are keener critics of India’s weak¬ 
nesses than Indians themselves—or more vigorous for social reform. 

Often the older generation has held the social reformer down. In 
the matter of child marriage, for instance, the mothers and especially 
the grandmothers have bitterly opposed efforts of Western-educated 
fathers to bring about changes. Indian men have exhibited great courage 
in standing firm for some of these reforms. They have been attacked 
by their communities and even driven from their homes. 

The Family and Position of Women 

Respect for the family holds central importance in the Hindu social 
scheme—and especially respect for the mother. Much has been said of 
the illiteracy of the Indian women. A brilliant son of India, Dhan Gopal 
Mukherji, pressed to reply to some of these charges, said: “It is true, 
many Indian women cannot read or write. My mother was one of those 
‘illiterate’ Hindu women; but she knew one hundred thousand stanzas 
of the Hindu scriptures —and my father, who held British university 
degrees in both medicine and the law thought so highly of her mind 
and powers that he would have no other teacher for my brother and 
me till we were nine years old.” 

Hindu girls from babyhood are taught the scriptures, as their sacred 
heritage to pass on—since they are the mothers and educators of the 
race. They know whole books and sets of books by heart—as Westerners 
would know the New or the Old Testament. 

Indian women won suffrage in 1931 without a struggle. Within 
the past ten or fifteen years they have developed amazingly from the 
Western political and legal standpoint. Sarojini Naidu, famous woman 
leader, was Governor of India’s largest province at the time of her death 
early in 1949. No Western woman has ever held a comparable position. 
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Mrs. Lakshmi Pandit, sister^ of Prime Minister Nehru, has been twice 
Ambassador to a great Power and head of the Indian delegation to 
the United Nations. 

An Indian girl student in New York, asked whether religion and 
spiritual ideas are not dying out in the India of today, said: “Oh, no, 
there may be a veneer of smart sophistication and casuistry among our 
young people as among those in the West; but underneath spiritual 
ideas are as strong as ever—and will appear still stronger in the India 
of the future.” 

Hinduism in the World Today 

There are aproximately 300,000,000 Hindus in the world today. 
The bulk of these are in India, but some 200,000 are in South Africa and 
130,000 are workers in the British colony of Trinidad—an island off 
the coast of Venezuela. A few thousands are in Burma, Malaya, and 
Ceylon. 

Other religions in India number among their adherents 80,000,000 
Moslems; 6,000,000 Sikhs; 7,000,000 Christians; 1,500,000 Jains; and 
a scattering of smaller religious groups, including 100,000 Buddhists and 
100,000 Parsis or Zoroastrians. The Christian faith has never captured 
any large number of Indians on its philosophical side, though the 
practical help of the Christian missionaries has been sincerely appreci¬ 
ated—especially in connection with the education of women and im¬ 
proved health of children, and in stimulating the Indians themselves 
to raise the condition of their outcastes. “They came and waked us to 
our duty!” said one Hindu leader. A substantial majority of Indian 
Christians are from outcaste groups. 

Reform Movements 

Contact with Western culture had its effect on Indian religious be¬ 
lief. Sons of India’s first families went to England and America in in¬ 
creasing numbers for their education—returned with broadened views 
and new ideas. Critical of old conventions, old intolerances and exclu¬ 
sivenesses on their own side, they began to branch out, to think more 
liberally on both cultural and religious questions. 

Leaders at home expanded their ideas also. Learned Brahmans, 
exchanging views with English and American scholars resident in their 
country, found certain idolatrous rituals and social practices more and 
more obnoxious. In the early nineteenth century a powerful religious 
reform movement known as the Brahma Samaj came into being; led 
first by Raja Ram Mohun Roy, later by Debendranath Tagore, father of 
Rabindranath; and by the brilliant preacher Keshab Chunder Sen. It 
stood for enlightened social attitudes, the breaking down of caste bar¬ 
riers, religious freedom of thought. The society waged vigorous cam¬ 
paigns for the abolition of child marriage and widow burning—obtain¬ 
ing the enactment of laws for doing away with both of these; made 
polygamy illegal, sanctioned widow remarriage and intercaste marriage. 
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Another reform society, known as the Arya Samaj, flourished par¬ 
ticularly in northern India. Both of these organizations recalled the 
people to the teachings of the Vedas and Upanishads as the true Hindu 
faith, and away from the superstitions and idolatries that had en¬ 
meshed them during later years. 

Dynamic Monastic Order 

Most dynamic of all modern Indian movements has been the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Mission, founded by the Swami Vivekananda 
after his visit to the Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893. Vive¬ 
kananda was the scientific-minded, modern-educated disciple of a great 
Hindu saint of modern times, Paramahamsa Ramakrishna. Combining 
in himself the best of the old and the new in Hindu ideals, and admiring 
greatly the Western ideal of practical service to mankind, he took as the 
watchword for his monastic order: Siva-Seva : God and Service. 

This order completely nullifies the classic concept of “Hindu pas¬ 
sivity.” With its orphanages and schools, dispensaries, widows’ homes, 
and training colleges extending from one end of India to the other, it 
is respected and loved by all. The order has thirteen centers in America 
—also in England, France and Switzerland; where it presents philos¬ 
ophy and religion from a broad universal standpoint. 

Hindu Contribution To The World Society 

The rapid spread of Hindu teachings is due not (as some people 
assert) to the “exotic lure of the Orient” but to deeper and more signif¬ 
icant causes. Hindus have a natural contribution for the spiritual think¬ 
ing of our time. Their scientific approach to religion—based on actual 
experience rather than ecclesiastical theory; their penetrating psycho¬ 
logical insight; encouragement rather than suppression of individual 
inquiry; a place for everyone and for everyone his own natural “path" 
or ideal: these are valuable assets in our rationalistic seeking age. India 
has produced a profound and subtle science of the soul—cherishing it 
through the centuries at the expense of other sides of life—to give it 
now at the time of the world’s great spiritual need. 

She has also produced, in this hurly-burly modern time, one of the 
great saints and leaders of history: in the person of a small and insig¬ 
nificant-looking man, who lived religion here in our midst, who prac¬ 
ticed non-violence and non-injury in daily life; who by these weapons 
and these alone won political freedom for his people and veneration 
and affection for himself all over the earth. 

Gandhi’s gift to his own country was immense. His gift to mankind 
was even greater. For he gave back to the skeptical citizens of this 
age faith in man and faith in goodness. Are any two things more 
desperately needed in our disillusioned modern world? 
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Most Westerners think of Buddhism as a “negative” religion preach¬ 
ing supreme passivity and extinction of individuality. Said Buddha 
himself, “It is true that I preach extinction but only the extinction of 
pride, lust, evil thought and ignorance; not that of forgiveness, love, 
charity and truth.” “Nirvana” which is so often translated “annihila¬ 
tion” is defined by the Buddha himself as the state of perfect peace 
and no-passion. 

“Good will without measure toward the whole world—above, below, 
around, unstinted, unmixed with any feeling of making distinctions or 
showing preferences: this state of heart is best in the world,” said the 
Buddha. “It is Nirvana!” 

Buddha came into the world about the year 568 B. C. His father 
was King of Magadha, the modern state of Orissa, and in due course he 
would have been King also; but his unquenchable search for truth 
prevented this. 

Buddha has been called the Martin Luther of India; the reformer 
and realistic thinker of his day. He lived at a time when orthodox 
Hinduism had degenerated into a maze of intricate myth and ecclesias¬ 
tical dispute. Priestcraft had taken the place of spirituality; superstition, 
of pure religion and philosophy. As a young man and Hindu prince 
Buddha rebelled vigorously against these conditions. Seeing misery and 
suffering all about him, he yearned to deliver his people. After several 
years visiting famous teachers throughout India he finally arrived at 
his own essential philosophy. 

Basic Principles of Buddha’s Teachings 

Buddha expressed his philosophy in Four Noble Truths and an 
Eight-fold Path. The Four Noble Truths are: the existence of suffering, 
the cause of suffering, the cessation of suffering, and the means or 
remedy for its cessation. The means are the Eight-fold Path. 

The Eight-fold Path consists of: Right Comprehension, Right Reso¬ 
lutions, Right Speech, Right Acts, Right Way to Earn a Living, Right 
Efforts, Right Thoughts, Right State of a Peaceful Mind. 

Bnddlia Did Not Preach a Personal Deity 

His emphasis was constantly on the moral law of the universe 
(Dharma) ; on principle rather than dogma and ceremony. The Way 
that he taught was the transformation of individual character, in con¬ 
trast with the elaborate ceremonial and sacrifice to gain heaven then 
in vogue in orthodox Hinduism. 

“Rituals,” he said, “have no efficacy. Prayers are vain repetitions, 
and incantations have no saving power. But to abandon greed and lust, 
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to become free from evil passions, and to give up hatred and ill will, 
that is the right sacrifice and true worship.” The idea of a priesthood 
with special powers and transcendental privileges was entirely foreign 
to his philosophy. 

This much he had in common with orthodox Hinduism of his time: 
his teaching of the Law of Karma, or “law of the deed,” and belief in 
an inescapable and inexorable principle of justice and moral retribution. 
The blame for a person’s evil acts must be put upon himself—not upon 
heredity, society, fate, God or devil. In a passage reminiscent of the 
Bible he says: 

“Verily I say unto you, not in the heavens, not in the midst of the sea, 

not if thou hidest thyself away in the clefts of the mountains, wilt thou 

find a place where thou canst escape the fruit of thy evil acts. Thou 

wilt reap what thou sowest.” 

The lurid Buddhist hells were invented after his death by overzeal- 
ous disciples. Buddha himself believed that a man’s hell, like his heaven, 
is in his own mind; but that his evil deeds, like his good ones, possess 
the power of producing further bodies in further lives—till all the evil 
is finally worked out and only the pure and good qualities remain— 
fitting him for his final realization of heaven, or Nirvana. 

Buddha was not atheist, as often declared; he was agnostic—apropos 
of God and the Creative principle. Of what use all these philosophic 
speculations about a Supreme Deity or the nature of the self, he asked. 
One thing is certain: good actions produce good results. If a man 
wants deliverance from the miseries of this world let him cleanse his 
heart of selfishness, perform right actions, and do good to every living 
creature. So shall peace and a good life come to all people. 

One of the great tenets of Buddha’s religion is that salvation comes 
through ones own efforts —not through the sufferings and struggles of 
somebody else. And that salvation is possible for everyone but can be 
attained only by a change in his own heart and changed practices in 
his own life. 

Keynote of Buddhist Faith 

But the great central pillar of the Buddha’s religion is Selflessness . 
“For where self is, truth is not,” he declared. “Where truth is, self is 
not.” Adding then in explanation, “self is . . . individual separateness 
and that egoism which begets envy and hatred. Truth is the correct 
comprehension of things: the real, the permanent, the enduring.” 

“There is no wrong in all this world, no vice, no sin, except what 
flows from the assertion of self.” 

Selflessness was not to be a mere negative inner purging. It included 
transforming love of your own self into devoted love and serving of 
others. Buddha’s boundless love for all creatures, especially the weak 
and helpless, won him the title of “Lord of Compassion.” 

Non-injury and Non-violence were a passion with him; including 
non-injury and non-sacrifice of animals. 
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Buddha the Peacemaker 

His words on slaughter and destruction have a special force for us 
today. “What love can a man possess who believes that the destruction 
of life can atone for evil deeds? Can a new wrong expiate old wrongs? 
Can the slaughter of innocent victims take away the sins of mankind? 
Purify your hearts and cease to kill: this is true religion.” 

Similarities With Teachings of Christ 

Like Christ Buddha used many homely stories in parables to empha¬ 
size his teachings. He minimized the supernatural and miracles, yet 
apparently performed them. We find miracles duplicating the loaves 
and fishes, the turning of water into wine, the disciple walking to the 
Lord on the water. The Gospel of Buddha reminds us of the New Testa¬ 
ment though he lived five hundred years before Christ. There is the 
story of the Woman at the Well, the Prodigal Son, the Marriage Feast, 
the Master dining with sinners and courtesans and so on. 

Many of the sayings of the two great Masters were strikingly similar. 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” said Christ. “Practice the truth that ihy 
brother is the same as thou, ’ said Buddha. “Overcome evil with good,” 
said Christ. “Let a man overcome anger by love, let him overcome evil 
with good,” said Buddha. “The pure in heart shall see God,” said 
Christ. “Purify your hearts, and behold the truth in all its glory,” said 
Buddha. “Deny thyself and follow me,” said Christ. “Self is death, 
truth is life,” said Buddha. 

Buddhism a Democratic Religion 

Though Buddha lived at a time when caste was rigidly observed, 
he numbered among his disciples paupers and outcastes, the poor more 
than the rich. Strongly opposed to the assumption of special privileges 
among the priestly caste, the Brahmans of his time, he preached his 
philosophy to people of all classes and in all parts of India for forty 
years, and brought about a vast spiritual and social revolution. 

He himself was of royal birth but it was he who said to the outcaste 
woman in the story of the Woman at the Well—when she declared she 
was unworthy to draw water for his disciple Ananda: 

“You are of low-caste but Brahmans will learn a lesson from you, and you 
shall be a model for noblemen and noblewomen. . . . There is great merit 
in the generosity of a king when he is kind to a slave, but there is greater 
merit in the slave when ignoring the wrongs which he suffers he cherishes 
kindness and goodwill to all mankind. . . . Not by birth does one become 
a Brahman. By deeds one becomes an outcaste, by deeds one becomes a 
Brahman.” 

No greater humanist or more devoted servant of his brother 
man ever lived than Gautama Buddha. His disciples were constantly 
sent to minister to the sick and the aged, and he himself went daily to 
wash the sores of sufferers so loathsome even to the disciples that 
Buddha alone would touch them. 
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“Blessed is he who has attained the sacred state of Buddhahood for he is 
fit to help his fellow beings. . . . The joy of him who helps those who are 
in need of assistance even so is the great Nirvana. The immortal can be 
reached only by continuous acts of kindness, and perfection is accom- 
polished by compassion and charity.” 

“Work always for two things: your own enlightenment and freedom 
from ignorance, and then to help your fellow beings in every possible 
way—both spiritual and material.” 

This is the Buddha’s constant teaching. 

The True Meaning of Nirvana 

As we have said the word Nirvana is usually translated as “annihi¬ 
lation”—extinction of individuality. Nirvana literally means “no-flame” 
of selfish desire, no passion. The “extinction of self” with the Buddha 
meant precisely the same thing that “deny thyself” meant with Christ, 
“retire thyself” and “the negation of the self” with Lao-tzu; and “puri¬ 
fying of the self from egoism,” the basis of the Hindu science of yoga. 

All the great sages have taught this losing of the “little life” to 
gain a greater: the “dissolution of individuality” that so terrifies the 
West in Oriental philosophy—but only in the sense that individuality 
is dissolved when a man “loses himself” in the larger consciousness of 
his family or the nation, when he is absorbed in the life of his regiment, 
or any great cause or unit of life that makes him forget himself entirely. 

The man is not destroyed. Rather is he ten times more alive and 
vital. But something is destroyed—burned up in the flame of his devo¬ 
tion: his egoism; the sense of I and mine, and “what is coming to me”— 
what I ought to have and to get. 

Thus Nirvana actually means not extinction but expansion of con¬ 
sciousness. It means losing yourself in something bigger than yourself— 
being absorbed into the life of a vastly larger being: the Supreme Being, 
the largest unit of all. It means what Christ meant when he said, “I 
and the Father are One.” Such expansion and supreme realization of life 
is the goal of all religions. Nirvana is simply the Buddhist name for it. 

Developments of the Faith After Buddha’s Death 

After a long and remarkable life, spent in teaching the Good Law 
indefatigably, Buddha died at eighty, worn in body but dauntless in 
spirit, at a little village where he happened to be with his disciples. 

After his death sects and schisms developed within his Order as 
with all religious teachers. The two great divisions became known as 
the Little Vehicle and the Great Vehicle, or Hinayana and Mahayana 
Buddhism. The followers of the Little Vehicle—principally the Buddhists 
of Ceylon and Southern Asia, claimed to have held strictly to Buddha’s 
own teaching. The followers of Mahayana (mostly the Buddhists of 
Northern Asia and many in China and Japan) developed an elaborate 
theology and many doctrines which the Southern Buddhists declare 
were never taught by the Buddha. 

The great Indian Emperor Asoka (272 B.C.) became an ardent 
Buddhist and was largely responsible for the propagation of the faith. 
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Buddhism in the World Today 

The number of Buddhist adherents in the world today is variously 
estimated from 200,000,000 to 500,000,000: 300,000,000 is perhaps an 
approximately correct figure. The majority of these are in China, 
Japan, Ceylon, Indo-China and Burma. Korea, Tibet, Siberia and Siam 
are also Buddhist strongholds. One-third of the population of the world, 
some authorities declare, are Buddhists. 

Baffling Contradictions 

It is difficult to appraise the real contribution of Buddhist priests 
and leaders in relation to the modern world. We have on the one hand 
great scholars and humanists like Dr. Anesaki of the Imperial University 
of Tokyo and Professor Jayatilika of Ceylon; on the other, the cunning 
temple priests with their charms and relics and superstitions who 
leave a decidedly unfavorable impression on soldiers and tourists of 
other faiths. We have the unspeakable dirtiness and corruption reported 
by some travelers of the lamas in Tibet offset by stories of other 
travelers regarding the profound knowledge, spiritual and psychic 
powers of other lamas. 

Out of personal experience the writer would like to add a word 
of deep admiration for the work being done by young Buddhist pro¬ 
fessors in some of the modern colleges in Ceylon and other countries— 
where the best of both East and West is being expressed under one 
roof, in the teaching and training of young people; and where the 
principles taught by their beloved Buddha are being lived in daily 
practice and devoted consecration. 

Beauty in Propagating Buddhist Faith 

One very effective means used in propagating the Buddhist faith 
is beauty. In China the whole country is dotted with picturesque Bud¬ 
dhist temples and shrines, situated at places of exquisite natural loveli¬ 
ness. In India Asoka commemorated and beautified each of the Buddhist 
holy places—which became places of pilgrimage dear to the Indian 
people. The Deer Park at Benares where he preached to his first disci¬ 
ples; the Bo-Tree at Bodh-Gaya, where he received his illumination; 
the Lumbini Grove where he was born, the village where he died: 
millions of Hindus visit these each year even now; for the Buddha is 
one of the most beloved and deeply reverenced figures in Indian history. 

School children delight in acting the scenes of his life. His sayings 
are constantly quoted, his loving deeds eulogized. The official number 
of adherents to current Buddhist sects in India may be small, but the 
influence of the man and his personality is immense. A man who could 
have been ruler of a kingdom but who chose to live in poverty and 
homelessness, serving all the world and even the humblest animals: this 
gave him an eternal place in the hearts of his people and of all mankind. 
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The philosophic system known to the Western world as Confucianism 
in China is called Ju Chaio, “the teaching of the scholar.” It represents 
not merely the teachings of a single man, Confucius, but traditional 
moral ideals of the Chinese nation from very ancient days. Confucius 
gathered up and focused those ideals in a concrete working philosophy, 
stabilized and perpetuated by his disciples and by scholars of the same 
school who came later. 

K’ung Fu-tzu—known to the west as Confucius and to the Chinese 
as Master K’ung—was born in 551 B.C. China was then one sixth its 
present size and had a population of possibly ten or fifteen million. The 
China of that time was a feudal state and in constant disorder. “Every 
prince did what was right in his own eyes,” says Confucious. No doubt 
his zeal for reform grew out of his indignation against the corruption 
all about him. He had a passion for two things: learning and good 
government. 

Master K’ung came of fine ancestry but his father died when he was 
young and he was brought up in very modest circumstances. His mother 
at great sacrifice saw that he received a classical education. Early in life 
he established a school for “young and enquiring spirits,” who wished 
to be instructed in the principles of right conduct and government. 

Teaching Methods of Confucius 

He was a born teacher—some say the greatest teacher that ever 
lived. His method was to lecture from the ancient books and histories 
of China, many of which he had rescued from destruction, and to com¬ 
ment on them and commend them by his own interpretation. The great 
ideal he held up was the ideal society and the ideal man —“the princely 
man”—as the essential bulwark of that society. He fired his pupils 
with this vision even as Buddha stirred his with the great vision of 
Nirvana. The Heavenly Kingdom built here on earth: this was his 
theme, with all its practical connotations and daily disciplines. 

For fifteen years Confucius tried to win some prince to accept his 
counsel and inaugurate the reforms he preached. “If any ruler would 
submit to my guidance for twelve months,” he said, “I would accomplish 
something considerable; in three years a general reform throughout the 
country.” But the princes were lazy and dilettante. They delighted to 
entertain the distinguished scholar but none would go to the trouble 
of accepting his counsel and changing his own ways. 

Confucius died in sadness and disappointment, not realizing the 
actual strength of the philosophical system he had established. His disci¬ 
ples buried him with great pomp and faithfully perpetuated his prin¬ 
ciples. Wicked rulers found the name and teachings of Confucius their 
worst enemy; good rulers found in him their surest strength. 
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Efforts to Destroy Confucius 

Emperor Tsu tried to destroy the memory of the sage from the 
earth; burning the ancient books from which he had drawn his rules 
and burying alive hundreds of scholars who were ready to swear by 
his name. But Confucius would not be extinguished. The next dynasty, 
Han, built up its strength by doing honor to his name and trying to 
gather up the wreck of the old writings. Mencius and others developed 
and expounded the principles he had taught and thus gradually evolved 
the traditional Confucian system. 

Confucius did not consider himself divine or elect by any super¬ 
natural power or final authority. In his own words he was only a “trans¬ 
mitter,” believing in and loving the ancients. He believed in “advance¬ 
ment rooted in continuity”: studying the future in the light of the past. 

Like the Buddha Confucius did not engage in theological discussion 
or speculation. This does not mean that he was atheist. On the contrary 
he believed in a Supreme Deity of the universe—whom he sometimes 
referred to as “Shang-ti” or Supreme Ruler, sometimes as “Tien” or 
Heaven. The ancient teachers whom he exalted had impressed these 
things deep in the hearts of the Chinese people and they had believed 
them from time immemorial. 

Historic Ideals of the Chinese People 

The Chinese idea of God or Heaven is basic to the understanding 
of Chinese philosophy in general. The word Tien represents a number of 
different concepts—sometimes implying a personal Ruler of the universe, 
sometimes a body of unseen spirits or nature powers and so on; but the 
main idea is that of the moral force operating on the world and inti¬ 
mately concerned with the doings of man. Man is pictured always in 
relation to this heavenly power and to the universe as a whole. “The 
universe is the parenthood of man”, is a Chinese saying. The universe 
is conceived of as an actual entity—bearing a relation to man similar 
to that in which parent and child exist and are in the nature of things 
united. 

Throughout the East this idea prevails—of close kinship between 
man and the universe; union with the world of nature, rather than the 
Western idea of gaining power over it. The idea of harmony ivith nature 
is particularly strong in China. The Chinese are an agricultural people 
and nature plays an enormous part in their lives. The ideal of harmony 
is a concept comformable with the harmony in nature. Harmony is the 
agent through which all creation is brought about and the goal toward 
which all creation moves: the union of opposites, the blending of differ¬ 
ences into unity, the succession of movements with rhythm, the com¬ 
bination of colors producing beauty. Harmony is love, loyalty, piety. 
It is the self-forgetting give-and-take among men. Out of the concept 
of and desire for harmony spring all the major schools of Chinese 
philosophy. 

Each man’s individual duty is to do his share toward contributing 
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to the general harmony. The vast numbers of Chinese people have 
always been ready to contribute their part by being contented with 
very little. 

Contentment, Not Success 

This is man’s contribution to the harmonious order of nature. Do 
your part, be satisfied with your lot, follow the seasons, and trust in 
heaven. 

The idea of harmony is accompanied by the idea of balance . Nature’s 
processes prove that heaven is to be trusted—for nature is seen to 
balance all things: morning and night, light and darkness, heat and 
cold, and so on. This leveling and evening-up process works on the 
individual’s moral life and individual actions, right and wrong. 

The Chinese have no concept of sin in the sense of original taint 
or indelible stain. When they condemn a man they say “he has no tien 
li \ no heavenly propriety. He is not for the moment contributing his 
part toward the harmony of nature. But nature’s processes will not stop 
because of him, and nature has means of getting even with him. 

The Chinese like the Hindus believe that a person’s life is not an 
isolated entity begun on a clean sheet at birth and wiped out at the 
end of his present life. On the contrary it is an important part of the 
cosmic process. His present birth is affected by his past states and will 
in turn affect future ones. The same principle of balancing and leveling 
is working on all. 

These ideas have come down in Chinese life from the ancient days 
and Master K’ung in establishing his philosophy took them for granted. 
Assuming that all recognized the beneficent Heavenly Power—to which 
he alludes as a conscious Being vitally concerned with human welfare— 
Confucius proceeded to elaborate his system of moral training and 
human development.* 

Basic Points of Confucian Philosophy 

Man is the Primary Object of Confucianism . Confucius says: “He 
who loves best his fellow-man is serving God in the holiest way he can.” 
He taught that education rather than legislation is the foundation of 
good society. His basic tenets were: 

1. Man is by nature good . His good self is like a clean mirror 
covered with dust. All that is needed is to dust it off by this educational 
process. 

2. All men are educable and all can climb by means of the ladder 
of education. Society has its different groups but through effort and 
education men can cross from one group and one social stratum to 
another (the same idea as Hindu caste conception in its original form) 
—and thus any may rise from humble beginnings to a high and honored 
position in life. 

* Special thanks are due Dr. William Hung and Dr. Y. C. Yang for permission to 
incorporate some of their statements in this summary of Chinese and Confucian 
ideals. 
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3. All men are essentially or fundamentally alike. This means that 
in their spiritual development they have all the capacity to become 
models of virtue. Man gets wiser through learning and better through 
the practice of virtue. There are eight steps involved in the Confucian 
theory of moral development: the first four may be called “Morality in 
Action;” the second four: “Morality in Cultivation.” 

The Four Progressive Steps in Morality in Action : Self-cultivation 
or “pruning of the self;” ordering the Family; Governing the Country; 
Harmonizing the World. 

Confucius’ system starts with a moral self, passes on to a moral 
family, then to a moral nation, finally to a moral world. He also makes 
the three further suggestions as practical measures in aid of moral 
development ; to draw carefully the distinction between the fundamentals 
and the incidentals of life, to put first things first and to have a due 
sense of proportion. 

The Four Progressive Steps in Moral Cultivation : Investigation of 
Things, Knowledge of the Final Objective, Rectification of the Heart, 
Sincerity of Purpose. The list represents four fundamental procedures: 
to study, to know, to will and to do. 

Confucius ancl Science 

Confucius used the scientific methods 2,400 years ago. The investi¬ 
gation of things refers to both material and immaterial objects—nature, 
phenomena, material things, spiritual values, life forms, and life ideals. 
Investigation, Confucius said, is necessary to determine qualities and 
appraise values. He insisted on the great importance of true classifica¬ 
tion and accurate definitions. Definitions cannot be accurate, he said, 
until one has made careful investigation and designation of things. 

Confucian Golden Rule 

“Do not do to the other man what you do not wish him to do to you.” 
The whole Confucian philosophy rests on one word: Jen. This means 
simply our relationship to the other man, our attitude to the other 
fellow. And he is conceived not as someone separate from our selves, 
but literally our alter ego. Love and benevolence to the other man—“if 
this is where you would like to stand, then let him stand there also; if 
this is where you would like to be, let him be there also.” This doctrine 
of Jen, love and benevolence and altruism in its true sense, is the sum- 
total of Confucian teachings. 

Some people contend that Confucianism is a philosophy rather than a 
religion. The answer is that it has certainly performed the functions 
of a religion in China through the ages; in seeking a practical answer 
to the problems of life and the improvement of human beings. Faith¬ 
fully following their Confucian ideals throughout their daily life, 
wherever the)' have gone, the Chinese have made themselves universally 
respected for their integrity and fine character, their conscientious work 
and good citizenship. 
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Lao-tzu and the, Tao Teh King 

Another teacher who exerted profound influence on Chinese thought 
and life was the beloved Lao-tzu, and his Universal Tao or Way. 

Lao-tzu was an elder contemporary of Confucius. The dates of his 
birth and death are disputed but it is supposed that he lived around 
595-500 B.C. There are many stories about his miraculous birth, his 
wisdom in youth, his activity in age. He is said to have written the Tao 
Teh King when he was over ninety. 

Tao means Way, or Stream of Life. Teh means the Way in mani¬ 
festation. King is simply a term of dignity, signifying a classic work. 
The theme of the great classic of the Tao Teh King is the Heavenly Way 
arid the Inner Life of the Heavenly Kingdom. And as with the Kingdom 
of Heaven of Christ, lowliness is the means of entering therein: the 
lowliness of water, as Lao-tzu describes it, instead of the lowliness of 
the little child. 

Lao-tzu tells us that he who knows this Tao, or Way, is “the refuge 
of all beings”—the master of life, the sage. “He is the treasure of the 
good man, he is the support of the man who is not good.” He does not 
dwell apart from men but lives among them and draws them together. 

Principles Taught by Lao-tzu 

What does the Master teach? Like the Hindus, he teaches Unity : 

The sage holds to Unity, and brings it into manifestation for men. 

Bring soul and spirit into Unity; 

They will become welded in the Inner Life. (1-10) 

Like Buddha, he teaches Selflessness: 

The sage looks not at self, therefore he sees clearly. 

He asserts not himself, therefore he shines. 

He boasts not of self, therefore he has merit. 

He glorifies not himself, therefore he endures . . . 

Retire thyself : this is Heavenly Tao. (1-22) 

Like Christ he teaches Love : 

Let heavenly love fill you and overflow in you; 

Prove it, probe it deeply, 

It shall not long withstand you. (1-9) 

Heavenly Tao strives not, but conquers by love. 

It speaks not but responds in love. 

It calls not to men, but of themselves they come. 

It slowly is made manifest, for its plans are laid in love. (11-73) 

He teaches Not-Killing , and returning good for evil. 

v*.Without joy is he who wounds and kills men. 

* He who has killed many men should weep with many tears. 
r j He who has conquered in battle should stand in the place of mourning. (11-31) 

/; “After great wars, there follow bad years,” the sage tells us—a 
poignant observation for this moment. And “to harmonize great enemies, 
we must possess that which far surpasses enmity.” 
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Inner Life versus Outer Possessions 

Like all great seers Lao-tzu teaches that material riches do not pro¬ 
duce happiness, that the wise one is he who cultivates the Inner Life 
of mind and character. Christ calls this the life of the “Kingdom of 
Heaven which is within you.” Lao-tzu calls it the life of the “Inner 
Kingdom”—in contrast with the life of outer wealth and worldly at¬ 
tainments. 

A master indeed is he whose life activities are from within. He excels all 
men. 

The sage always teaches the people to know the Inner Life; to desire the 
Inner Life. 

By the practice of Inner Life stillness, we can continually conquer all 
things; by the practice of returning to possessions nothing that we 
conquer will be sufficient for us. (11-48) 

Western students will find many passages reminding them of sayings 
of Christ; 

The great shall be small, 

The many shall be few, 

Evil shall be recompensed with goodness. (11-63) 

“He who would be first shall be the servant of all,” says Jesus. (Mark 
10:44) 

“I plan not to be a Lord but a follower,” says Lao-tzu. (11-69) 

One of the major principles of Tao is Non-Resistance: the pliability 
of living things in contrast with rigidity and hardness, which mean 
death. 

Of the soft and weak things in the world 
None is weaker than water; 

But in overcoming that which is firm and strong 
Nothing can equal it. (11-78) 

That which is weak conquers the strong, 

That which is soft conquers the hard. . . . (11-78) 

. . . Rigidity and hardness are companions of death; 

Softness and tenderness are companions of life. (11-76) 

But nonresistance does not mean supine passivity or idleness. Lao-tzu 
pictures the true Taoist as one who is active but not quarrelsome; one 
who lives in order to give and serve and who is thereby more and 
more enriched. The sage is not merely a detached contemplative. 

The sage takes hold of difficulties. 

To the end of life he solves difficulties in the Inner Life. 

He does not dwell apart 5 from men but lives among them, 

And draws them together in unity of heart and brotherhood. 

Lao-tzu preaches an alternating rhythm of inner peace—outer ac¬ 
tivity. C 'We must be able to be at peace in order to be active in love ” 
he declares in one of the wisest sayings ever uttered. 

Neither Lao-tzu nor any of his disciples founded a formal religion 
of Taoism. The religion that later became known by that name origi¬ 
nated with one Chang Tao-lin, the leader of a secret society with political 
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ambitions, who lived in the second century A.D. He adopted Lao-tzu 
and the sacred book of the Tao Teh King, to give his cause prestige; an 
unfortunate choice, for the “Taoism” thus created developed a low 
form of religion full of idolatry and superstition. And today in China 
Taoism is the religion of the unlearned and ignorant, preyed upon by 
magician-priests—far removed from the exalted philosophy of the sage 
from whom, unhappily, it took its name. 

Application of Moral Precepts to Chinese Society 

Mencius (Meng-tse) popularized the teachings of Confucius, apply¬ 
ing them especially to principles of good government. Chuang-tzu vivi¬ 
fied and extended the philosophy of Lao-tzu. 

In applying their ideals to everyday life all Chinese sages have 
stressed the vital importance of the family. The individual is not over¬ 
looked but is considered always in relation to and as part of the family 
group. The Chinese hold this fundamental—for they believe that 
only by learning well the lessons in the family circle can a person 
gradually be taught to broaden his loyalties and affections to include 
the members of his community, his government, and the whole world. 
For all this wider responsibility training in the home is the essential 
first step. Thus filial piety is considered the greatest virtue; and filial 
piety calls not only for respectful attention to the needs and wants of 
parents, but above all for noble living, to maintain the family honor 
and good name. 

Today these “old fashioned” ideals show signs of weakening. It is 
worth noting that the peoples who have paid the greatest attention to 
them—China, India, Israel—have also been the peoples with the longest 
history. Modern disregard of family life and honor to parents through¬ 
out the world generally, gives rise to justifiable apprehension regarding 
the stability of national and world society. The solid foundation is gone. 

Status of Women and Modern Reforms 

Confucius has sometimes been accused of a not too high opinion of 
women; however, Chinese men contend that they have always occupied 
a dignified and important place. In China of the old days the man was 
called “the Person Outside,” the woman “the Person Inside.” She 
ruled the inner half of life, the home. Today women have absolutely 
equal rights with men. Chinese law places the two on a complete equal¬ 
ity regarding inheritance and other rights. This is one of the greatest 
changes that has taken place in modern China, and it is extraordinary 
how quickly both men and women have become accustomed to the new 
order. 

In China the study of the great books has always been considered 
a supremely important factor in the development of life and character. 
The traditional Confucian educational system was essentially aristo¬ 
cratic. Up to the first decade of the twentieth century knowledge rested 
in the hands of a few. The vast bulk of China’s millions, while fine in 
character, were illiterate. 
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The advent of the Republic in 1911 and the reforms instituted by 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen and his followers brought more democratic ideas and 
some strongly democratic mass movements. Thanks to men like Hu Shih 
and James Yen, who made many of the classics available in the everyday 
vernacular of the people, knowledge that was once the precious posses¬ 
sion of aristocrats and scholars now is at the disposal of an increasing 
number of the Chinese masses. 

Religion in China Today 

It is impossible to give accurate statistics regarding the number of 
adherents to the dominant religions of China. In general we may say that 
Confucianism is the religion of the learned, Buddhism of the contem- 
platives and mystics, animism or spirit worship of the simple people. 
Christian missionaries have been active in China since 1582 when the 
first Jesuit monks arrived; and Christianity with its strong ideal of 
practical service has had great appeal for many of the practical, ener¬ 
getic Chinese. 

Unquestionably modern China tends to depreciate the ancient tradi¬ 
tions. Worship of science, industrial organization and social reform 
supersedes respect for the old books and teachings. Economics over¬ 
shadows scholarship. Communism has had a powerful effect on the 
thinking as well as the politics of the new China. 

One cannot help feeling however that this is a temporary phase. 
Certainly a better balance is needed between material comfort and 
scholastic development. But tremendous spiritual ideals and fundamen¬ 
tal moral concepts are in the very bloodstream of this people. Of the 
struggle between communist materialism and Confucian morality for 
final supremacy of the Chinese mind, the thoroughly modern Lin 
Yutang says: “I am betting my last cash on Master K’ung!” 
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“Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord thy God is One!” This, the first prayer 
taught every Jewish child as soon as he can lisp, is the primary statement 
and cornerstone of the Jewish faith—and, Jews consider, their primary 
contribution to religion. One God: just, ethical, and pure: in place of 
the tricky and decidedly non-ethical many-gods worshiped by the primi¬ 
tive desert tribes among whom were their progenitors. 

The ancestors of the Hebrews were wandering tribesmen who lived 
in the vicinity of Palestine and Syria. Life in the desert was Lard. The 
men kept hoping that some day their turn would come to live in a 
lush valley instead of enduring the eternal rigors of the sand. They 
dreamed of a promised land of plenty. They fought various peoples in 
the attempt to get it. 

One group of tribes had the audacity to tackle the Egyptian Phar¬ 
aoh’s soldiers. Pharaoh made short work of them. He conquered them 
completely and made them his slaves. The Hebrews sweated—and fierce-' 
ly rebelled. Then Moses arose and led them out from under Pharaoh’s 
yoke to freedom and the Promised Land. 

The Hebrews Become a Nation 

The freed Israelites continued through the desert—joined by other 
Hebrew tribes whom they found along the way—and gradually invaded 
Palestine. But the inhabitants of that land were fierce fighters. The 
Hebrew tribes quarreled and fought among themselves. They forgot the 
God who had delivered them out of their sufferings and went back to the 
many-god worship of the old days. Finally Samuel united and organized 
them into one nation with One God. 

Saul became first king of Israel and conquered the enemy; David, 
succeeding him, set the kingdom on a firm basis and made his own 
family the royal family, handing on the rule to his son Solomon. For 
Judaism the events between the time of David (1000 B.C.) and the fall 
of Jerusalem to the Romans (in 70 A.D.) are of vast significance. 

How did these desert tribesmen, rude and crude as they were, evolve 
a great ethical religion, produce a Bible, an Isaiah, a Jeremiah, a Micah? 
Before Samuel there was no Hebrew nation—and no Jewish religion 
as we know it now; only a collection of Hebrew tribesmen with some 
common traditions and a primitive desert faith—which through the 
influence of Moses developed certain higher tendencies. The evolution 
of this faith into the great religion of Judaism was achieved through a 
small but amazing group of men: the Prophets of Israel. 

Fifteen prophets are listed in the Bible: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habbakuk, Zepha- 
niah, Haggai, Zachariah, Malachi. 



The Prophets of Israel 

This extraordinary handful of men—solitary, poor, derided—each 
a laughingstock to the people of his time, but believing with all his soul 
in the speaking of God’s voice through him, succeeded in transforming 
a band of warring, hating, sinning tribesmen into a united, cultivated, 
deeply spiritual people; the people who gave to the world the grand 
principles on which first the Jewish, and later the Christian and Moslem, 
faiths were based. 

They were men of the same rude background, the same desert an¬ 
cestry as the rest. But some gentler influence touched their hearts, some 
kindlier feeling toward their fellow men than the seize-and-kill philoso¬ 
phy of their brutal associates. They spoke their minds, and what they 
conceived as the mind of God, concerning these in no mild terms; and 
foretold—every one of them—the doom and destruction of Israel in¬ 
evitable upon the enormity of her sins. The prophets give a blistering 
account of these: deceit, robbery, oppression, adultery, murder . . . 

“The Lord hath a controversy with the inhabitants of the land,” says 
Ilosea, “because there is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God in the 
land. By swearing, and lying, and killing, and stealing, and committing 
adultery, they break out, and blood toucheth blood.” 

“They covet fields and take them by violence,” says Micah. They use 
“wicked balances and deceitful weights.” 

That they “may buy the poor for silver and the needy for a pair of 
shoes!” says Amos. 

They were men of tremendous personal dynamism and power. The 
majority of the Israelites thought they were crazy, and laughed them 
to scorn. But they so impressed a minority of intelligent citizens that 
these formed a prophetic party and insisted on reforms modeled on the 
ideas that the prophets preached. 

Jerusalem Becomes the Holy City 

After a succession of corrupt and idolatrous rulers good King Josiah 
destroyed the altars to Baal and declared that henceforth there should 
be one altar and one sanctuary only—at Jerusalem—where one God 
should be worshipped. Thus Jerusalem became both the national capitol 
and the holy city; and the religion of the Prophets was recognized in a 
body of institutions that was to live for centuries. This was one of the 
great milestones in Jewish history. 

But King Josiah died. Weak and vacillating kings took his place. In 
the year 586 B.C. Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon conquered Jerusalem— 
razed the temple and the houses of the nol}les to the ground and took 
the Jewish King Zedekiah and 3,000 leading citizens with him to Baby¬ 
lon. 

And the Chaldeans burned the king’s house and the houses of the people, 
with fire, and brake down the walls of Jerusalem . . .And Judah was 
carried away captive out of his own land. (Jer. 52:27) 
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The Babylonian Captivity 

Nebuchadnezzar thought he had signed the death warrant of Judaism. 
But he did not know his Jews. The Captivity, which might have meant 
the end of the Jewish people, became instead the basis of their enduring 
strength and survival. Led by the prophet Ezekiel the captives established 
the synagogue, or “assembly,” forerunner of the church and the mosque. 
To maintain the Jewish culture they established the distinctive Jewish 
school. Because they were an alien race and people they must emphasize 
their special culture and beliefs. This would be done by building up a 
special Jewish ritual and an impressive Jewish literature—for constant 
study and reminder. The forces set in motion then held the Jews together 
thereafter in no matter what country they went to live, and have brought 
down to the present day the gems of Jewish thought and philosophy. 

Babylon in turn fell to the Persian King Cyrus (536 B.C.). He 
allowed the Jewish exiles to return to Jerusalem and to live and worship 
there in their own manner. 

The returned exiles found an appalling state of demoralization 
among their people who had been left behind. All sorts of evil practices 
and immoralities had developed. Ezra, Nehemiah and other leaders in¬ 
stituted a sweeping reformation. They forbade intermarriage with other 
tribes—which they considered responsible for much of the deterioration 
of the Jews—and inaugurated the second reform movement of Judaism. 
They revised the ritual to preserve spiritual values. They gathered the 
literature of their ancestors together and rewrote Jewish history. They 
rewrote the Bible and set up a system of laws and observances which 
have survived to this day. 

Basic Principles of the Jewish Religion 

One God and Father of Mankind. The Jewish prophets taught One 
God—One Creator—One Father of all men. God is a Spirit. God has no 
physical visible form. The Jewish law forbids depicting God in any 
material form—in statues or pictures, images or physical representations 
of any kind. 

Jews believe in the Timelessness and Omnipresence of God: and in 
the Accessibility of God to every human being who seeks Him. 

God is an ethical God. The God taught by the prophets is noble, 
trustworthy—a faithful keeper of his promises. His primary qualities 
are love and mercy. But God is also just. He has decreed laws for the 
universe which must be obeyed. 

Sin and Salvation. God’s justice and punishment are not for mere 
vengeance. They are to lead the sinner to repent. Judaism teaches that 
no human being is inherently bad, or beyond redemption. On the con¬ 
trary, that every man has within him a spark of the Divine—every 
human being contains potential divinity. And no matter how many sins 
he may have committed, if he turns from his evil ways he will be given 
a new life and a new chance. 
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Jews believe in the immortality of the soul : that man is “not a passing 
shadow, but a fragment of the everlasting Spirit;” an enduring entity, 
rooted in divinity, whence he comes and to which eventually, at the end 
of this testing individual life, he returns. 

Jewish Ideas of Creation 

Two stories of Creation are presented in the Jewish Bible: one in the 
first chapter of Genesis, the other in Genesis 2-3. The second account 
was probably written first. Its story is of a primitive god, severe and 
stern with man—decreeing to man and woman a gloomy and difficult 
existence because they have disobeyed his autocratic commands. The 
other account is the grand and uplifting one found in Genesis 1—which 
Jewish scholars ascribe to the prophets of Israel, when they rewrote 
the Bible. In the old days every orthodox Jew believed every syllable 
of the Bible to be inspired by God and literally true. Liberal Jews of 
today, like liberal Christians, have come to take a different view. 

'‘We recognize,” writes Rabbi Isserman, “that the first chapter of Genesis 
was written by men who sought to teach noble views about man and God. 
Naturally they were not familiar with the science discovered in the nine¬ 
teenth century—2,400 years after their death. . . . They wanted to teach 
that life is not an accident . . . that every man is a child of God, that 
every life has a purpose, and that God created the universe to enrich and 
ennoble man’s life. They took the stories of creation that the common 
people knew and made them vehicles for their hopes and ideals.” 

The same with many Bible stories. Adam and Eve, Abraham and 
Isaac, Jacob and Esau, David and Saul; Elijah digging his ditches and 
praying for rain; Daniel in the lions’ den; the three young men in the 
fiery furnace: these stories—symbols of great moral principles, deep 
spiritual truths—remain in our minds long after the learned sermons 
and scholarly treatises have been forgotten. Each conveys in dramatic 
vivid terms some major moral lesson: man’s relation to God; his rela¬ 
tion and duty to his fellow man; his rightful path on earth; his prepar¬ 
ation and training for the life to come. 

The Jewish Scriptures 

The Jewish Bible comprises the thirty-nine books known to Christians 
as the Old Testament. For Judaism the Torah, the first five books incor¬ 
porating the law of Moses, forms the most important part—though the 
entire volume is considered vitally important. The Torah is read in the 
synagogue at all services and on other special occasions when Jews are 
assembled. 

Christians are wont to think of the Old Testament as dedicated to 
the stern and vengeful God of primitive people, but actually we find in 
the Old Testament a whole sheaf of conceptions of God: the vengeful 
God, the God of love and mercy, the just God, the forgiving God—ac¬ 
cording to the history and development of the Jews and the concepts 
of the Creative Spirit, which naturally changed as that development 
changed and broadened. 
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The Talmud — Book of 6( The Learning 99 of the Jews . Second only to 
the Torah in Jewish veneration is the Talmud—a huge work containing 
the Mishna, or oral law, and the Gemara: the commentaries and teach¬ 
ings of the rabbis, sermons and interpretations of the Torah; together 
with many fascinating stories and folklore of the Jewish people through 
the ages. 

One of the most famous Talmudic stories tells of a conversation 
between God and Moses when the Hebrew tribes had safely crossed 
the Red Sea and its waters were closing about the pursuing Egyptians. 
The children of Israel burst into a song of joy over their escape and the 
annihilation of their oppressors. Moses observed that God, who had 
miraculously brought about the salvation of Israel, did not rejoice. He 
asked, “0 Lord, why dost thou not join in our triumphal song?” God 
replied, “Moses, how can I rejoice when my children the Egyptians are 
drowning?” 

We smile at the “quaint fancies” of these primitive people of an 
earlier day. But how many world-minded people of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury would conceive or express as truly broad and universal a concept: 
regarding all human beings as brethren and children of one Father, 
acknowledged and grieved for by Him however wicked they might 
have been ? 

The Ten Commandments: A Major Contribution of the Jewish 
Faith 

Next to the Bible itself the Ten Commandments have influenced the 
world more than any other contribution made by Judaism. They are 
repeated frequently in almost every Christian church as well as in Jewish 
synagogues, and often in the schools and universities of other religions 
all over the world. 

The commandments about stealing, killing and adultery are ob¬ 
viously most serious; but the Jews have also emphasized particularly: 
“Thou shall not make unto thee any graven image.” “Remember the 
sabbath day to keep it holy.” And: “Honour thy father and thy mother.” 

Judaism and Family Life 

From earliest days Judaism has exalted the family—stressing re¬ 
spect for parents, and respect for elders and teachers. The purity and 
integrity of the home have been strong factors in holding the Jews 
together through the centuries and helping them to surmount the diffi¬ 
culties of their life in foreign lands. The ceremonies of the great Jewish 
festivals and holy days are all associated with the home. 

Three Great Sources of Jewish Strength: 

Prayer - Psalms - Prophecy 

Prayer . The Jewish prayer book is the connecting link between all 
sects and divisions of Jews—as the Lord’s Prayer and the Beatitudes are 
for Christians. The* Jewish concept of prayer is not to ask favors of the 
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Creator but to dwell on the nature of God, to give thanks just that God 
is, and for what he is. At moments of most awful sorrow and forsaken¬ 
ness, Jews even then turn from their misery and praise God for being 
what he is. The great prayer called the Kaddish, recited at the open 
grave by relatives of the person who has died, and recited also in the 
synagogue on the Sabbath, begins with a paragraph of praise to God: 

“Extolled and hallowed be the name of God throughout the world 
which He has created and which He governs according to His righteous 
will.. . Even in the hour of bereavement and sorrow we feel the majesty 
of God and give thanks for His manifold mercies.” 

The Psalms. Many of the great Psalms are used by the Jews as 
prayers and the Psalter has become a book of daily prayer and medi¬ 
tation beloved by people of all religions. The book is considered by the 
Jews an anthology—the work of many poets portraying the moods and 
history of Judaism at many different epochs. Some were written during 
periods of national travail when the people saw their homes destroyed 
and their king murdered by ruthless pagan foes. Some are poems of 
sheer praise and beauty. Some are moving expressions of trust and 
faith, even under the direst circumstances. Others are songs of triumph 
—of personal elevation or personal exaltation. They have been used by 
people all over the world, in time of spiritual or physical crisis. 

How many GIs drew their little Psalm book surreptitiously from 
their pockets to read an inspiring passage before plunging into the jungle 
or taking off for what might be their last flight? 

God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in time of trouble. (Ps. 46) 
The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? (Ps. 27) 

The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want . . . (Ps. 23) 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations . . . even from 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. (Ps. 90) 

If Judaism had given nothing to the world but the Book of Psalms 
it would have given a priceless treasure. 

Prophecy. The third great source of strength of the Jewish people has 
been their belief in their world mission as described by the prophets— 
especially Second Isaiah—and in the Messiah, or savior, who should 
come from among them for both their own salvation and that of the 
whole world. From very ancient days the Jew has been taught—and 
firmly believes—that it is his duty to keep alive and strong, because 
Israel has a mission to fulfill. This belief has sustained and inspired 
the millions of homeless Jews from generation to generation. 

The prophets declared that at the coming of the Messiah wars and 
injustices would cease. Through the magnetism and power of his per¬ 
sonality he would bring about world peace and the real kingdom of 
heaven on earth. This has never occurred. Therefore, say the Jews, the 
Messiah has not yet come. Many of the older Jews still believe that he 
will appear. Reform Judaism of today looks not to a single individual 
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but to a Messianic age—when the mass of mankind will have become 
enlightened and peace-loving, rather than one man of himself bringing 
universal salvation. 

Judaism in the World Today 

About eleven and a half million Jews exist in the world today. Al¬ 
most six million of these are in North America, three and a half million 
in Europe, and now more than a million in Israel, the rest scattered 
around the globe. Six million perished in concentration camps, lethal 
chambers and huried-alive horrors of their Hitlerian persecutors—as 
they have perished by countless millions in the past. 

Through the centuries in the lands where they have resided Jews 
have won respect for their fidelity to their faith, the bravery and stead¬ 
fastness with which they lived — and died — for it. Now that they 
have come into possession of their own land of Palestine again, people 
all over the world are watching with deep interest their efforts to build 
a great modern nation out of the new State of Israel. 

Jewish Attitude toward Other Religions. Along with fidelity to 
their own faith goes sincere respect for the faiths of others. Jews have 
been traditionally and unjustly declared enemies of other faiths — es¬ 
pecially the Christian. Yet the Founder of the Christian religion him¬ 
self was a Jew, his two Great Commandments and several of the Beati¬ 
tudes are to be found in the books of Moses, and a large part of the 
Christian Scriptures was written by Jews. 

Jews do not reject the ethics of the New Testament, since — as they 
point out — nine-tenths of it is straight Jewish teaching, received by 
Jesus and the disciples from the rabbis in the synagogues with the Jew¬ 
ish youth of their time. But Jewish people consider that the first thirty- 
nine books of the Bible (the “Old Testament”) contain all that is nec¬ 
essary for a complete and rounded system of spiritual instruction. 

Toward other great World Faiths — Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, and so forth, Jews maintain a respectful and courteous at¬ 
titude, while not approving the image-worshiping tendencies of the two 
latter. Their differences with the Moslems have been political rather 
than religious. 

Better Relations between Christians and Jews 

Persecution by the orthodox Christian Church through the centuries 
naturally caused Jews all over the world to fear and hate Christian peo¬ 
ple as their chief oppressors and tormentors. Christians wrongly con¬ 
sidered all Jews as crucifiers of their Lord and Savior. So, the feud con¬ 
tinued through the ages. 

Within the past few years leaders of both religions have studied 
one another s faiths more objectively and broadened their views. Jews 
are in the forefront of many movements for social reform. Today rep¬ 
resentatives of the two faiths meet together on a large number of 
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boards and committees and often become fast friends. Organized inter¬ 
faith movements have actively fostered the trend toward better under¬ 
standing on the part of the two communities—with special emphasis 
on the teaching and training of children in the schools. A brighter day 
would seem to be dawning, were it not for organized hostility to the 
Jews among certain reactionary groups, and the highly unpleasant and 
sinister element known as Anti-Semitism. 

Jewish Contribution to Civilization 

The Jews have been criticized for their aggressive methods and self- 
assertiveness, their desire to capture strategic posts and positions in the 
world. On the other hand, in every country they have inhabited Jews 
have made a great contribution: in the arts, in science, philosophy, 
statesmanship, medicine and the law. Great names of theirs stand out 
in every roll of honor and every Hall of Fame. Many civic and artistic 
institutions exist because of their generous support. They make brave 
soldiers—ready to die for their country. 

And in the end they have given nothing finer than the Psalms and 
Isaiah and Micah: 

“It hath been told thee, 0 man, what is good; and what the Lord doth 
require of thee; only to do justly, and to love mercy; and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” (Mic. 6:8) 

Here in a single verse—and one of the grandest statements ever 
uttered—is summed up the religion of the Jewish people. 
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Seventy years before the final destruction of Jerusalem — at the 
height of Roman power and cruelty — a child was born in Bethlehem 
of Judea who was to triumph even over that power, and to change the 
course of history. 

According to the Bible record, Jesus was born into the family of 
an obscure Jewish carpenter named Joseph, but who was descended 
from the line of King David. We have the story of his birth in a man¬ 
ger at Bethlehem, the threat to his life by King Herod; the story of 
Jesus confounding learned doctors in the Temple at the age of twelve; 
then years of silence and preparation; and his public appearance at 
thirty, heralded by John the Baptist — a prophet in the wilderness — 
at the river Jordan. 

In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea, and saying, Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
(Matt. 3:1-2) . . . Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan to be bap¬ 
tized of him . . . And John said: There cometh one mightier than I 
after me, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose. I indeed have baptized you with water: but he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost. (Mark 1: 7-8.) 

After his baptism, we are told, Jesus was in the wilderness being 
tried and tested for forty days. He returned to Galilee “in the power of 
the spirit,” and began to preach. Crowds followed him from the begin¬ 
ning. Attended by a great multitude he went up onto a mountainside 
where he might have more room to address them. 

The Sermon on the Mount 

And he opened his mouth and taught them, saying, 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of 
God. (Matt. 5: 2-9.) 

Jesus’ first great sermon sets forth some of the major points of his 
doctrine and its differences from the orthodox teachings of the priests 
and Pharasees: 

Ye have heard that it hath been said. An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth: but I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man 
will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also. 



Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you, and persecute you; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven . . . (Matt. 5: 38-45.) 

And the people were astonished at his doctrine, “for he taught them 
as one having authority . . . and his word was with power .” 

Early Days with the Disciples 

Jesus chose his disciples among simple fisherfolk whom he found 
casting nets by the Sea of Galilee: Peter and James and John, later 
Philip, and Matthew the tax collector; and Thomas, Bartholomew, 
Andrew and James the Less, Thaddeus, Simon, and Judas who betrayed 
him. Attended by this mixed and nondescript group, he went about 
the country preaching and teaching and healing. 

And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up, but the 
hometown turned its back on him — “Why, it’s only Joseph’s son — he- 
is beside himself!” And Jesus said: “A prophet is riot without honour 
save in his own country.” (Matt. 13: 57.) 

A Dramatic Life Story 

Jesus’ life unfolds for us in a series of vivid pictures — sharp-etched 
upon a timeless screen: up on the high mountain with the devil, who 
offered him “all the kingdoms of this world,” the temptation to personal 
power; the driving out of the moneychangers, as he swings his scourge 
against those who “have made my Father’s house a den of thieves;” 
the quizzical twist of the head as he asked, “where are the nine?” when 
only one of ten men whom he had healed turned back to give thanks 
and glorify God; the blunt common sense of “render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are God’s.” And 
the matchless irony of the figure drawing in the sand: “Let him who 
is without sin cast the first stone!” 

There is nothing “dated” or old-fashioned about these sayings of 
Christ. Many of his short pithy statements have become proverbial. 
“A house divided against itself ... ye cannot serve two Masters . . . 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof . . . the spirit truly is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.” We use these expressions constantly, without 
remembering their source. 

Christ’s Parables 

He taught by stories and parables — of simple things known to all: 
the sower sowing his seed, the woman sweeping her house for the lost 
piece of money, the marriage feast, the workers in the vineyard, the 
man searching the mountains for his lost sheep, the cruel moneylender 
(a familiar figure in every Eastern country), the traveler coming along 
the road — compassionate or indifferent to the woes of his companions. 

And most beautiful of all, the story of the entire human race and 
of every one of us—the eternal drama of the Prodigal Son. He who 
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left the father’s house and took his journey to a far country, and there 
wasted his substance and his opportunities — till he was a vagrant and 
a pauper, living among pigs and acting like one. 

And when he came to himself, he said ... 1 will arise and go to my father, 

and will say to him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, 

and am no more worthy to be called thy son. (Luke 15: 18.) 

But take me back—let me work for you—and I’ll promise to do 
better. There never was a time when this ageless story held so much 
meaning and suggestion for us as at this moment; when we have “spent 
all” and sit—the whole hopeless world of us—amid our husks and waste 
and disillusion. 

Jesus’ genius lies in the simplicity and directness of his teaching. 
It strikes home. His words stick in our minds—try as we may to forget 
or ignore them. In moments of crisis or indecision we find ourselves 
coming back to some brief penetrating phrase of his, some unforgettable 
emphasis. You cannot escape me, he says. Truth cannot be forever 
ignored, defeated, set aside. 

“And will you also go away?” he asks Peter—later when the ac¬ 
claiming multitudes began to desert him. “Lord”, says Peter, as simply, 
“to whom shall we go? You have the words of eternal life!” 

The Basic Teachings of Jesus 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind . . . and thy neighbour as thyself.” 

The Two Great Commandments, the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
principles set forth in the fourteenth to seventeenth chapters of St. John: 
these are generally considered to represent the essence of Christ’s teach¬ 
ing. To many people they seem far removed from the elaborate dogmas 
and articles of faith of the present-day organizations that bear his name. 

Similarities with Other Great Teachers. In his public addresses he 
taught not complex doctrines but fundamental principles—much the 
same as those given by the other great Teachers. One of his major 
principles was Unity. 

Christ taught Oneness of Life : Oneness with God, the Creative Power: 
oneness with your neighbor. 

He emphasized Nonviolence and Noninjury. “Blessed are the meek 
. . . blessed are the merciful.” It seems somwhat ironic that the so-called 
“Christian” nations have been the ones to launch their machine guns, 
poison gas, mines, and atomic bombs in a succession of wars upon an 
agonized world—and with no sign of letup. 

He taught Selflessness. “He that loselh his life shall find it. He that 
would come after me, let him deny himself . . . and follow me.” 

Christ's Doctrine of Love. Above everything else he taught Love 
for Fellow man—service to fellow man: helping him, healing him, for- 
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giving him seventy times seven. His acts taught this loudest of all. Could 
you forgive a person who had betrayed you three times—trust him, 
honor him, put him in charge of your most important business? 

Christ taught, live the life yourself. Don’t pick on the faults of your 
brother. He taught love in a positive dynamic sense—not sentimentally. 
Dying for your friends is not sentimental—-as men who were at Anzio 
beachhead and I wo Jima can testify. There was nothing weak or senti¬ 
mental about the man who stood forth in Gethsemane when the soldiers 
with their swords surrounded him and said: “I am he whom you seek. 
Let these others (his friends and disciples) therefore go their way.” 

His Teaching Was Practical 

Love to fellow man was to be practical: to express itself in the con¬ 
crete needs of daily existence. You were to clothe him, feed him, minis¬ 
ter unto him, bind up his wounds. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of ihe least of these” unfortunate and suffering ones, Jesus said, 
“ve have done it unto me.” Sincere endeavour to obey this command 
has been the strongest element in the religion of the Christian Church. 

You were to love even your enemies—hoping for nothing in return. 
Like Lao-tzu, he taught be true to the unfaithful as well as to the faith¬ 
ful. “Sanctify yourself”—make yourself good, then the people around 
you will become good. In the meantime, judge no man. First pluck the 
beam out of your own eye, then the mote out of your brother’s. 

Christ was very loath to judge or to condemn. Two things alone 
he condemned strongly: self-righteousness and desire to be first. The 
thing he could not stand was hypocrisy and self-esteem: the smugness 
of the people who stand on codes and ceremonies. He taught the spirit 
and not the letter. “The letter killeth but the spirit maketh alive.” 

One of Jesus’ Major Emphases Was on Personal Humility. “I am 
among you as he that serveth. Whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein.” He dearly loved children. Many times he gathered them into 
his arms when he preached, using them as examples and living illustra¬ 
tions. 

The Inner Life Comes First 

He taught that true riches and true happiness are of the spirit. Not 
that money and possessions are evil, but setting store by them—putting 
money first. Christ taught that heaven or hell is within you, and that 
the kingdom of the inner self must be cultivated first, last, and above 
everything; then all outer things will follow. 

People used to consider this “idealistic” and impractical—advice 
good only for monks and nuns. But modern psychologists are now 
teaching precisely the same thing: if a man’s soul, or psyche, is right, 
they say, if his emotional and spiritual nature is properly integrated, 
the satisfactory organization of his practical outer life will follow as a 
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natural consequence. If there is maladjustment in the inner realm, no 
harmony or satisfaction can be expected in the outer. Many psychiatrists 
go further, and say that no real inner cure can be effected until a man 
gets some satisfactory religion or philosophy of life such as Jesus and 
the great prophets taught, to serve as guide and yardstick. 

Prayer and Healing 

Of all the great Masters, Christ had most to say about prayer: an 
aspect of religious practice today coming into prominence again—not 
only with ministers of the church but in the study of psychologists and 
physical scientists also. Charles Steinmetz, wizard of General Electric, 
on his deathbed urged his colleagues to “study the mysteries of prayer!” 

Jesus prayed constantly. His greatest works came after long periods 
of prayer. “This kind come not out but by prayer and fasting,” he told 
his disciples when he cured an insane child they had failed to heal. 

In his very first sermon he gave the great Lord’s Prayer that has 
become a daily invocation for people all over the world: 

Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: 

For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 

(Matt. 6: 9-13.) 

Jesus gave specific and forthright statements about prayer. He did 
not say, “Pray—but maybe what you pray for may not be good for 
you, and so you may not get it.” He said: 

Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 

be opened unto you. (Matt. 7:7) 

Whatsoever things ye desire, when ye pray believe that ye have received 

them, and ye shall have them. (Mark 11:24) 

All things are possible to him that believeth . . . According to thy belief 

be it unto thee. (Matt. 9:29) 

He said, “If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 

Thousands of sincere Christ-followers today are proving these truths 
for themselves, and the practical efficacy of prayer when whole-heartedly 
trusted. 

Healing Was One of the Major Elements of Christ’s Ministry . He 
performed a succession of spectacular cures which modern realists scorn 
and try by various interpretations and translations to explain away. “He 
cured a few neurotics,” they say. “He helped people who were suffering 
with hallucinations and nervous afflictions of various sorts.” 

But there stands the record—four records, by eyewitnesses, includ¬ 
ing one physician; and there is nothing weak or halfway or apologetic 
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about it. He cured the deaf, the dumb, and the blind; he healed the 
leper, restored the withered hand; he caused the lame to walk, the bed¬ 
ridden to throw away their cots. He raised the dead. Leprosy, blindness, 
restoring people to life are not cases of neurosis; nor are the disciples’ 
cures after his death. Either the story is a collection of myths or an 
account of truths so important that we cannot yet realize their full 
import.* 

Jesus Taught That Everyone Could Do These Same Works . This 
democratic idea—of all men sharing the same powers—did not appeal 
to the ecclesiasts of the time who drew rich profits from their supposed 
superiority to common mortals and the authority they wielded in conse¬ 
quence. 

But Jesus said all men are one with God and children of the Most 
High. His physical cures, his miracles, all were different expressions of 
his conscious oneness with this Supreme Power and he was constantly 
declaring it. “I and the Father are one.” “I can of mine own self do 
nothing.” “The Father within me he doeth the works”—and the Father 
within each one of us, he said, can do these same works, for we all are 
one with him. 

Why the Jews Rejected Christ as Messiah 

To the conservative Jewish priests this was blasphemy. The argu¬ 
ments and dissension about Jesus increased. Some people said he was 
the Messiah. Others said, how can he be? For when the Messiah fore¬ 
told by the prophets should come, wars and oppressions and injustice 
were to disappear—the kingdom of heaven would come upon earth. 
Whereas now—even granted that Jesus was a good man and did many 
good works—oppression and injustice and the same old evils were 
everywhere, and Jesus himself said he came to set brother against 
brother and “I come not to bring peace, but a sword.” Meanwhile of 
course his disciples and those whom he healed vehemently declared he 
was the Messiah. The dispute and clamor increased. 

His Betrayal and Death 

The raising of Lazarus was the climax. After that the priests and 
elders “took counsel together how they might put him to death.” One 
of his own disciples, Judas, agreed to betray him to them. 

Jesus had sent his disciples ahead to prepare for the passover in an 
upper room in Jerusalem. There they gathered round the table together 

* In our own time—after having been ridiculed and denounced for half a century— 
spiritual healing today has attained proportions that command respectful at¬ 
tention, both from the medical profession and from the orthodox churches. The 
American Medical Association and the National Council of Churches have set up 
committees to make a thorough study of the subject. An organization of 2500 
doctors from 50 countries has been established for the systematic study of miracu¬ 
lous cures occurring here and now, in our own day. It is a subject that can no 
longer be scorned, or laughed off, by the intelligent person. 
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with their Master for their Last Supper. There he broke the bread and 
passed the cup—in the act that was to become the foundation of a great 
sacrament for many generations. And there Jesus gave his final words 
of love and counsel to his friends and apostles—and which embody 
some of the most beautiful and inspiring declarations of all time. (John 
14-17) 

Later when Christ was in the garden Judas came with a great multi¬ 
tude with swords and staves from the chief priests and the scribes and 
elders, and they seized Jesus and led him away—first to the High Priest, 
then to Pilate who delivered him up to the clamoring crowd for his 
crucifixion. 

“And he bearing his cross went forth”—unto a place called Golgotha 
or the place of the skull. There they crucified him—the crowd mocking 
him as he hung there in his agony. And Jesus said: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” (Luke 23:34) 

Christ’s Resurrection 

Thus the final tragedy of that great life—but not the final event. 
Three days later—according to four New Testament accounts—came 
Christ’s Resurrection, which the Christian Church declares to be the 
guarantee of the final resurrection of us all and the triumph over death 
of all humanity. Three times Jesus appeared to his disciples after his 
death, according to the accounts of the Four Gospels. He expounded 
to them the prophets and gave them instructions as to how and what 
they should teach. “Go ye into all the world and preach the good news 
to every creature . . . And lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” 

Development of the Faith After Christ’s Death 

Then came the great deeds and preaching, miracles and martyrdoms 
of the early Christians as described in the Acts of the Apostles and 
other records. The little group of disciples—at first so weak, so faulty— 
became giants in character and faith: fearless, sturdy, facing death and 
torture joyfully, enduring long months in prison with serenity and 
calm. Many books and plays have portrayed the heroism and sufferings 
of the early Christians—their secret meetings in caves and catacombs, 
their massacre in the arena at Nero’s festival games. 

The conversion of the Emperor Constantine in the fourth century 
turned the tables—brought triumph as great as adversity had been: the 
powerful backing of the reigning government, the official establish¬ 
ment and gradual building up of the church, which reached its peak in 
power and influence in the Middle Ages. 

In the eleventh century came the division of the Eastern from the 
Western section of the church over matters of doctrine; in 1517 the 
Reformation movement of Martin Luther and the division of the West¬ 
ern section into two bodies, Catholic and Protestant, which have per¬ 
sisted ever since. 
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Christianity in the World Today 

Today the Christian faith has approximately 609,000,000 members. 
82,000,000 of these are in North America; 62,000,000 in South Amer¬ 
ica; 400,000,000 in Europe; 21,000,000 in Asia; and the rest scattered 
about in various other areas. Christian missions extend all over the 
earth. Christians have carried out Christ’s command, “Go ye into all the 
world,” and preach and help and bind up the wounds; producing, as 
Wendell Willkie said, “a vast reservoir of good will” by their devoted 
and unselfish labors. 

Denominational differences and dissensions have sometimes blighted 
the picture and puzzled the people whom the followers of the gentle 
Jesus were sent to convert. But today strong movements for unity are 
growing up between the different sects and between some of the numer¬ 
ous divisions within the church: to break down traditional barriers and 
unite on the broad fundamentals of Christ’s teaching. 

Critics of the Church are quick to recall its bigotries and persecu¬ 
tions, its faults and failings—and certainly these have been many. Its 
acts of service and contributions to mankind have been many, too. 

Contribution of the Christian Church to Civilization 

The Church—both Catholic and Protestant—has worked hard for 
world peace, for fairness to labor, better racial relations, constructive 
movements for youth, and in general for movements representing social 
justice and better conditions for humankind. Long before other sections 
of the community were concerned about the Negro, the Church was 
helping him; building schools and colleges, hospitals and agricultural 
institutions for the improvement of colored people. Today the church 
is doing a great work in social service and community welfare—boys’ 
clubs, training classes, clinics, recreation facilities, aid to the needy in 
many different ways. 

Whatever its admitted errors and weaknesses down the centuries no 
one can deny that the Christian Church has made and is making a 
great contribution to civilization. The United States of America and 
the democratic freedom it has offered to millions of people from scores 
of lands, was originally built up largely by ministers and mission fathers 
of the church, both Catholic and Protestant. Religious faith alone—the 
faith of the organized group standing together— gave those pioneer 
men and women courage to face the trials and dangers of the hazardous 
early days; and many anxious days and crises that followed. 

The key question, in any just appraisal of the Christian Church, is 
not how faulty it has been—but what would our world have been with¬ 
out it? 
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Mohammed says there is but one religion: Islam. But what does 
Islam mean—and how does he use the word? Islam means bowing to . 
surrender; and, religiously, surrender to the will of God. All men oi' 
every faith who surrender themselves to the will of God and who are 
seekers after righteousness and right living are truly children of Islam 
in the sense in which the Prophet of Islam spoke. 

Mohammed was born in Mecca, Arabia, in 570 A.D. Arabia and 
Syria at this period were in an uproar—religious and fratricidal wars, 
blood feuds, fierce and cruel idolatries that offered human beings in 
sacrifice to the idols. His own tribe—the Koreish—were guardians of thd 
historic shrine, the Kaaba, which contained 360 gods and was the ob¬ 
ject of immense veneration by surrounding tribesmen. 

Orphaned in childhood, Mohammed was brought up by an uncle 
and from his youth exhibited an upright honorable character: gentle 
and quiet, faithful to his duties, beloved by his kinsmen and his neighs 
bors. His uncle operated caravans between Syria and Iran. Sometimes 
he took the boy with him, and Mohammed was deeply impressed by thq 
degradation and superstition of the sprawling panorama of life around 
him. He longed to do something to help his people. 

At twenty-seven he married Khadija, a wealthy kinswoman consider¬ 
ably older but whom he loved devotedly—and with whom he spent 
twenty-one years of happy married life. They had six children. His 
marriage brought him greater leisure and opportunity to follow his 
contemplative habits of mind. 

Mohammed’s Call to Preach 

Like other great religious prophets and leaders, he heard voices— 
calling him to preach and work for a higher Power. He tended to dis¬ 
trust these but Khadija encouraged him. After fifteen years of inner 
struggle there came a final supreme vision in which the Voice declared: 
“Rise! You are the Prophet of God. Go forth and cry in the name of 
the Lord!” He received instruction as to the nature of life and his own 
destiny. After that his work began in earnest. 

At first he taught quietly in his own home and the houses of friends. 
He preached the Unity of God, and that Mohammed is his Prophet— 
but not the only prophet, simply one among many. He preached against 
human sacrifice, against idolatry, against lust and drunkenness and 
immorality. In that time of fierce hatreds, savage superstitions, anyone 
preaching a new religion or a One-God religion was in a hazardous 
position. His own tribe, the Koreish, greeted his ideas with jeers—and 
stones. Hostile citizens dumped filth at his door—and sometimes on his 
head; poets of the day lampooned and mocked him. But some people 
returned to listen. 



Mohammed’s burning faith gave him eloquence. Some powerful 
persons accepted his doctrines—among them Abu-Bakr, one of Mecca’s 
first citizens, and the stalwart warrior Omar who afterwards became 
second Moslem Caliph. Prominent men from the rival city of Medina, 
coming at first privately to investigate the teachings of the new prophet, 
became more and more impressed; invited him to come and live in 
their city, to teach and dwell among them. 

The Hejira, or Flight of Mohammed: 

Beginning of the Moslem Era 

The Koreish became frightened at Mohammed’s growing power. 
Bitter persecution and tortures were inflicted on his followers. There 
now began a general exodus. Many families moved to Medina, houses 
were vacated, whole streets left empty. 

All this was very bad for trade. Abu-Sofian, Governor of Mecca, de¬ 
clared that Mohammed must die and a deputation was sent by night 
to take him. But Mohammed’s people heard of the proposed attack and 
Mohammed and Abu-Bakr fled and spent the night in a cave outside 
the city. After a week of constant pursuit and many hairbreadth escapes 
they arrived on the seventh morning at Medina—where they were wel¬ 
comed by crowds of jubilant disciples. Mohammed rode into the city 
in triumph, surrounded by cheering throngs. The date was September 
22, 622: the year of the Flight and the beginning of the Moslem Era. 

Establishment of the Moslem State 

The people of Medina made Mohammed governor of the state. 
Tribesmen from neighboring areas came to inquire and to join his 
company. He built his first mosque—a humble baked-brick affair very 
different from the sumptuous Moslem edifices later—and some modest 
little houses for his family. 

But the Meccans had not finished with him. They subjected Mo¬ 
hammed’s people to many petty attacks. Several minor skirmishes oc¬ 
curred—finally a major battle: the famous Battle of Badr in which 
Mohammed’s force, though small, gave the Meccans one of the worst 
beatings of their lives. 

The timid, self-distrustful Mohammed of the early years was develop¬ 
ing swiftly into a statesman and general—a leader of men. His task now 
was to build the Moslem community into a strong compact state; to 
consolidate the teachings of his faith, to embody those teachings into a 
system of disciplines and regulations for his companions and followers 
in their daily living. 
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Basic Teachings of Mohammed 

The cardinal points of Mohammed’s teaching (very similar to the 
Two Great Commandments of Christ) are: the Oneness of God; Char¬ 
ity and Brotherhood among Men. Other basic principles are: subjuga¬ 
tion of the passions, thanksgiving with a grateful heart to the Giver 
of all good; and accountability for human actions in another existence. 

Five Personal Duties and Disciplines are enjoined by the Prophet: 
Daily Repetition of The Creed, The Giving of Alms, Prayer, Fasting, 
Pilgrimage. These five duties are incumbent upon all. The Prophet also 
emphasized respect and tenderness to parents, and just and liberal 
treatment of slaves—of whom there were many in his time. 

The Moslem Creed is very simple. “There is no God but one God, 
and Mohammed is His Messenger.” This declaration takes on new sig¬ 
nificance considering its relation to the idolatry and many gods of the time. 

The Giving of Alms and Prayer were particularly stressed by Mo¬ 
hammed and Moslems faithfully follow their Prophet’s injunction to 
pray at five stated times each day. Travelers in many lands have heard 
the familiar summons—when the muezzin goes up into the minaret and 
calls the worshipers: “Come to prayer—come to prayer . . . There is 
no God but Allah.” Moslems say their religion is for all seven days of 
the week and every hour of the twenty-four; and with perfect dignity 
the Moslem spreads his prayer rug anywhere that he happens to be at 
the appointed time and prays with his face toward Mecca. 

Mohammed’s Teachings About God 

Mohammed preached no intricate body of doctrine. His concept of 
God is grand and simple. It reminds us of the concept of the Jews: One¬ 
ness, Timelessness, Omnipresence and Incorporeality. God is a universal 
and infinite Spirit, yet with a definite rulership over man and exercising 
judgment and all power over him. Ideas similar to the Jewish are ex¬ 
pressed on Creation also. In the Koran we find substantial portions of 
Scripture and stories almost identical with stories in the Bible. The 
story of Creation, the story of the Flood, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
the story of Mary and of Christ whom Mohammed accepts as the Messiah 
the Jews had been waiting for. His emphasis, however, is not on these 
background stories and allegories but on the righteousness of the in¬ 
dividual. 

“Righteousness” says the Prophet “is of him who believeth in God 
. . . who giveth money for God’s sake . . . unto orphans and the needy 
and the stranger ... of those who perform their covenant . . . and who 
behave themselves patiently in adversity and in hardships.” (Koran II) 
“When a man dies people will ask what property has he left behind 
him. But the angels who examine him in the grave will ask: ‘What good 
deeds hast thou sent before thee?’ ” (Sermon of Mohammed) “For as 
ye sow, so shall ye also reap,” taught the Prophet of Islam also. 
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Mohammed taught survival after death hut not reincarnation. Hell 
he conceived as not permanent. In the after-death state the individual is 
pictured as learning, being purified (a good deal like the Catholic con¬ 
ception of Purgatory) then going on to other realms. 

Islam Has No Church Organization 

In the beginning it was a simple faith shared by a few sincere and 
devoted people. Later it became a State and social system too—but 
never a church. It has no ecclesiastical hierarchy and no collection 
plate. The expenses of the mosque are paid from special endowments— 
sometimes governmental, sometimes private. The imam or leader in the 
mosque can be anyone, and anyone who proves himself worthy can 
become a religious teacher. There is no mediator between the individual 
and God. 

Mohammed did not consider himself divine and was not so con¬ 
sidered by his followers. He performed no miracles except the miracle 
of transforming his people. Every minute of his life he practiced the 
democratic doctrines he preached and met his brethren on the basis of 
complete equality and comradeship. 

The Moslem Scripture: The Holy Koran 

The Koran is about the length of the New Testament. It is made up 
of 114 Surahs or chapters, each representing a single revelation of God 
to the Prophet. Arab children learn the Koran by heart and adult Mos¬ 
lems know it so completely they can instantly detect any mistakes in 
its recitation. 

The Koran has been called “a code of laws, a book of common 
prayer, and a narrative of events, all in one.” It contains rulings on 
marriage and divorce, health, moneylending, property. But all through 
it the majesty of God runs like a golden thread on which all the rest 
is hung. 

“God! There is no God but He, the living, the self-subsisting; neither 
slumber nor sleep seizeth Him; to Him belongs whatsoever is in heaven 
or on earth. Who is he that can intercede with Him but through His good 
pleasure? He knoweth that which is past and that which is to come unto 
them, and they shall not comprehend anything of His knowledge but so 
far as He pleaseth. His throne is extended over heaven and earth and the 
preservation of both is no burden unto Him. He is tbe High, the Mighty.” 

While the Koran attributes to God the most sublime qualities, the 
attribute most often repeated is that of A1 Ruhman A1 Rahmin—the 
Merciful, the Compassionate. Nonharming, noninjury is a major prin¬ 
ciple of Islam as of all the great religions. At the beginning of every 
chapter, throughout the prayer ritual, and constantly throughout the 
daily practice of his faith these words are repeated so many times that 
a Moslem instantly thinks of them when he thinks of God: “Allah the 
Merciful, the Compassionate.” 
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Mohammed’s Alleged Cruelties 

How could a religion built upon mercy and compassion become 
indentified in actual life with so much that was cruel and ruthless? Mo¬ 
hammed is assailed for preaching war and extermination of the unbe¬ 
liever, yet he himself said: 

“Slay the infidel i/ he attacks you and will not let you practice your re¬ 
ligion” (a daily occurrence for Moslems at that time) . . . “If they desist 
from opposing you, what is already past shall be forgiven them. But if 
they return to attack you the like shall be inflicted on them. Therefore 
fight against them until there be no opposition in favor of idolatory and 
the religion be wholly God’s.” (Koran VIII) 

Mohammed never instigated fighting and bloodshed. Every battle 
that he fought was in rebuttal. He fought in order to survive and he 
fought with the weapons and in the fashion of his time. 

The cruelties for which Mohammedans have traditionally been hated 
—such as the Armenian massacres by the “unspeakable Turk”—have 
been frequently political acts not sanctioned by religion and confined 
to some particular ruler or dynasty. Some Moslem rulers have shown 
themselves extraordinarily merciful and magnanimous—as for example, 
the Emperor Akbar in India and the famous Emperor Saladin. 

Today the Moslem faith is associated in Western minds with reli¬ 
gious disputes and agitations in various parts of the world. It is a moot 
question how far these disputes are religious, how far political. Political 
leaders have repeatedly used Moslem religious ardor to advance their 
own interests by fomenting “holy wars.” Only a centuries-wide investi¬ 
gation and analysis by impartial agencies possessed of all the evidence 
from many sides could accurately pronounce fair judgment. 

A Great Treaty 

Thirteen hundred years before the Atlantic Charter incorporated 
freedom of religion and freedom from fear, Mohammed made treaties 
with the Jewish and Christian tribes he had conquered and gave them 
freedom of religious worship and local self-government. In one such 
instance he gave the following decree: 

“To the Christians of Najran and the neighboring territories the security 
of God and the pledge of His Prophet are extended for their lives, their 
religion, and their property—to the present as well as the absent, and 
others besides; there shall be no interference with the practice of their 
faith or their observances, nor any change in their rights or privileges; no 
Bishop shall be removed from his bishopric nor any priest from his priest¬ 
hood, and they shall continue to enjoy everything great and small as 
heretofore.” 

Has any conquering race or faith given to its subject nationalities a 
better guaranty than is to be found in these words of the Prophet? 
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Mohammed’s Attitude Toward Women 

Another accusation against the Prophet of Islam is his practice of 
polygamy and his supposed “unjust and degrading treatment of wom¬ 
en.” It is said that he taught that “women have no souls” and cannot 
be allowed to enter paradise. Here are some of his own words: 

“Whoso doeth evil shall be rewarded for it and shall not find any patron 
or helper but God; but whoso doeth good works, whether he be male or 
female, and is a true believer, shall be admitted into Paradise and shall 
not in the least be unjustly dealt with.” (Koran VI) 

In temporal matters Mohammed laid down laws whereby women in 
some ways were treated more liberally than they have been until recent¬ 
ly in England and in some states of America. Moslem women cannot 
have their earnings taken away from them or be illtreated by one who 
is brutal. The comparatively backward state of some Moslem women 
today is due to social conditions in their community rather than to 
religious laws. 

Islam and Polygamy 

“But,” Western critics contend, “Mohammed sanctioned the prac¬ 
tice of polygamy and himself had eleven wives.” Western writers who 
dwell on Mohammed’s numerous wives invariably fail to mention that 
he lived for twenty-one years as the devoted and faithful husband of one 
wife—Khadija—and that he was broken-hearted when she died. In the 
years after her death he married a number of wives—most of them 
widows of officers who fell in his service, or women who for one 
reason or another came under his protection. 

The historic injustice done to Mohammed has been to saddle him 
with the institution of polygamy, as though he had invented it or made 
it a special feature of his faith; whereas in reality polygamy was an insti¬ 
tution of practically every Eastern and Near Eastern society of that 
time. In the Old Testament “the friend of God” and “the man after 
God’s own heart”—whom Christians as well as Jews are taught to revere 
—both practiced polygamy. 

Personal Qualities 

Mohammed was not a sybarite or a sensualist. His family and com¬ 
panions often complained of their austere life and the simplicity with 
which he lived. He had many appealing qualities. Time and again he 
stood up in the mosque to ask if anybody had anything against him 
and to confess his faults. Unassuming and generous, he never set himself 
above the others; compassionate, humble, a thoughtful man of few 
words: a good listener and with a good sense of humor, too. Like other 
religious leaders ha had difficulties among his followers but he weath¬ 
ered them all and in three short years welded a band of struggling un¬ 
trained Arab individualists into a compact team of fighting men— 
passionately loyal to him and to each other. 
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Mohammed’s Relations With the Jews 

Mohammed began with a profound admiration for Jewish teaching 
and the Jewish heroes. The behavior of the Jews themselves changed 
his feeling for them. Jewish leaders satirized his revelations and scorned 
his plan to unite the Jewish, Christian, and Moslem ideals into one faith 
incorporating the best from each. 

When he went to live in Medina he found a sizable colony of Jewish 
bankers and moneylenders—with financial control of the city. Mo¬ 
hammed sought their friendship and invited them courteously to his 
services at the mosque. But the Jews made fun of the services and 
posted lampoons insulting the Prophet and his followers. Instead of 
fighting Mohammed made treaties with them. Twice the Jews broke the 
treaties. The Moslems retaliated fiercely and thus developed an historic 
enmity. 

Conquest of Mecca and Triumph of Mohammed’s Mission 

Through the years his own tribesmen—the Koreish—never ceased 
their attacks. Abu-Sofian kept up perpetual petty warfare on Medina— 
burning, plundering, cutting down trees. After many efforts at peace 
and treaties which the Koreish repeatedly broke, Mohammed decided 
to march on Mecca. 

On a day early in the year 630 the man who had been stoned and 
hooted from the town ten short years before now led his ten thousand 
seasoned troops into his home city. As soon as the Moslem troops were 
in control Mohammed called for his closest companions—those who 
had risked all again and again for his cause—to stand beside him dur¬ 
ing the great event of his life. 

One by one the 360 stone images were brought out of the shrine and 
dashed to pieces; and from the top of the Kaaba came the triumphant 
Moslem call to prayer: 

“One God—and Mohammed is His Prophet!” 

Death of The Prophet. Twenty-five grueling years of preparation; 
ten years of intense active leadership, teaching and fighting, consolida¬ 
ting the faith; sowing seeds of devotion which were to spring up and 
bear fruit in the mighty Moslem Empire. One after another neighboring 
tribes declared their allegiance to the Prophet. His forces were strength¬ 
ened by the addition of two brilliant Meccan officers—Khalid and 
Amru—who asked to be accepted as Moslems and who later became 
great generals and carried the Moslem banner to victory in distant 
parts of the earth. But this was not in Mohammed’s lifetime. At sixty - 
two he had gone through strain and trials that would have wrecked 
many a younger man. When his health broke he went quickly. His ill¬ 
ness lasted only a week, and he died on June 8th, 632. 
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After the Death of the Prophet 

Soon after Mohammed died revolt broke out in the new Moslem 
state. Khalid quickly suppressed it. Then with characteristic fervor he 
set out to subdue territory outside the Moslem state. He conquered first 
Persia. Syria and Damascus and Byzantium, then initiated a Moslem 
offensive which swept through Afghanistan, Sind and the Punjab re¬ 
gions of India; Bokhara, Turkestan, and even as far as western China. 
Meanwhile Amru took the field with his Bedouins in the west and con¬ 
quered Egypt and Libya as far as Tripoli. Arab commanders who suc¬ 
ceeded him took Carthage and Tunis, Algeria and Morocco; then 
crossed over at what is now Gibraltar and launched the great offensive 
in Spain. 

One hundred years after the death of the Prophet Damascus was the 
capital of a huge Arab Empire extending from the south of France to 
the west of China. The Moslem standard was raised over a third of the 
world. 

Moslem Contribution to World Culture 

Moslems conquered, but where they conquered they carried civiliza¬ 
tion and learning with them. Arab-Moslem civilization reached its peak 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. At that time, aside from a few monks 
and a handful of rich laymen, everybody in Europe was illiterate. At 
this same time the Moslem cities of Baghdad, Damascus, and Cordova 
were great centers with millions of well-dressed, well-educated people. 
Cordova had more than a dozen colleges. Christian Europe flocked 
to Andalusia to learn from Mussulman teachers the elements of for¬ 
gotten wisdom in that dark and gloomy time. 

In the field of science and invention the Arabs were outstanding. Our 
modern chemistry, medicine, algebra and trigonometry are based on 
knowledge acquired under Islam. The Arabs invented the mariner’s 
compass and the astrolabe. 

Their greatest contribution of all, perhaps, was their scientific atti¬ 
tude. Their caliphs were often men of broad vision, liberal view. The 
Cordovan Caliph al-Hakin sent scholars to all parts of the world to have 
the major literary and scientific works copied. Instead of fearing or 
trying to suppress or distort science, Caliph Mamun held that “All holy 
scriptures must conform to reason” if they were to be followed. 

Breakup of Moslem Power . The breakup of Moslem power came 
through political jealousies and struggles of rival groups. Once the 
first drive of early conquest was over rival families among the Moslems 
themselves fought bitterly for supremacy. One of their civil wars led 
to the fall of the caliphate of Cordova in 1031 which was the beginning 
of the end for Moslem Spain. In Central Europe later the failure of 
the Turks to take Vienna was followed by disintegration of Turkish 
rule, and of Arab-Moslem rule in the Iberian peninsula. The tide had 
turned and there came a general decline of Moslem power throughout 
Europe. 
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Islam in the World Today 

Today Islam has 350,000,000 followers and is growing fast. Its 
doctrines of human equality and brotherhood appeal greatly to peoples 
who have been ground to earth for centuries. It knows no caste or 
color bar. Its schools, professions and honors are open to all. The 
brotherhood of Islam is real. Also the Moslem faith appeals to the rea¬ 
son and common sense of the modern man. He is asked to accept no 
involved theological doctrines or metaphysical abstractions. Islam asks 
him to believe in God and to be a good neighbor and a good man— 
following a simple man who was its Founder. 
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What W© All Believe 

A Summary of Universal Religious Ideals 

In this brief survey we find striking similarities among the ideals 
and basic beliefs of the various peoples. We find incidents in the lives 
of their Masters surprisingly the same—in their spiritual experiences; 
their social ethics; their highest philosophy; even their parables and 
illustrations—though they lived in different countries under widely dif¬ 
ferent conditions. 

Each stressed the Truth he came to teach rather than his own im¬ 
portance. Each enumerates over and again the same things as basic to 
his Truth or Way. Differences appear in regard to concepts of God or 
primal Source, in ideas about creation and the origin of the universe; 
but on fundamental principles of life and character the great Prophets 
were extraordinarily in agreement. 

Universal Truths Taught by the Prophets of 
All Religions 

At a World Conference of Religion recently held at Town Hall, 
New York, the following ten points were agreed upon by respresenta- 
tives of the various faiths as embodying the teachings of all the great 
world religions. 

1. The Unity of All Life. 

2. The Interdependence and Brotherhood of All Men. 

3. Love and Service to Fellow Man; Not Domination or Attempted 
Power over Him. 

4. Non-Violence and Non-Injury: No More War or Killing. 

5. Help—Not Exploitation—of the Weak and Backward. 

6. Purity of Life and Motive. 

7. Simplicity and Few Possessions. True Riches and True Hap¬ 
piness Are Within. 

8. The Worth of Individual Man and the Ability of Every Man to 
Achieve Higher States of Life. 

9. The Immortality of the Soul. 

10. The Union of Man with God: the final truth of every religion. 

These Are Our Universal Ten Commandments —taught to the peoples 
of all nations by the prophets of all religions. They boil down to two— 
the Two Great Commandments in every faith: love for God, the highest, 
purest Being we can conceive of; and a consuming and all-compre¬ 
hending love for man. 
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The Golden Rule 

in Seven World Faiths 


Hinduism 

Men gifted with intelligence . . . should always 
treat others as they themselves wish to be treated. 

Buddhism 

In five ways should a clansman minister to his 
friends and familiars: by generosity, courtesy and 
benevolence, by treating them as he treats himself, 
and by being as good as his word. 

Taoism 

Regard your neighbor’s gain as your own gain, 
and regard your neighbor’s loss as your own loss. 

Confucianism 

What you do not want done to yourself, do not 
do to others. 

Judaism 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

Christianity 

All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so unto them. 

Islam 

No one of you is a believer until he loves for his 
brother what he loves for himself. 
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